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THE SOUTHWEST MUSEUM 
By CHAS, F. LUMMiy. 


JHE sober story of it seems too good to be true. Undoubt- 





edly it would not have come true in any other com- 


munity. Only a population like that which is making 





Los Angeles a wonder to the world, in every line not 
only of material but of educational development, is 
likely to maintain in these Remote Places the largest and most active 
scientific society in America, and to build a Southwest Museum. 
At any rate, it is the only community that does so. 

For the Southwest Museum is now a fact. Most of it 1s yet to 
do—and Rome was not built in a day, not even the Rome that 
the adopted Children of the Wolf lived to see. But the hardest thing 
is Done; and done in a way that means Success. The foundation 
has been laid so deep, so broad, so lasting (and withal so quietly), 
that the superstructure is absolutely certain. Without the lisp of a 
newspaper; without a brass-band campaign; without even “revival 
meetings” among those whose public spirit and intelligence might 
be played upon—we have won. So quietly has it gone that one man, 
single-handed, had collected $22,000 before even the executive com- 
mittee knew the names of the donors. It is perhaps equally sig- 
nificant that this movement has engaged the class of people to whom 
men and women have given, by the thousand dollars, without even 
knowing just where or how their gift was to purchase the real estate 
for the museum. The same day that I write this, one of these patrons 
confessed to me that he had no idea “where nor what”—but that he 
“didn't need to know,” when Henry O'Melveny said: “Here, I want 
a thousand dollars for the Southwest Museum.” This is good as far 
as it goes; but the Southwest Society has no reservations. For ob- 
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vious business reasons, the securing of its site has had to be sub rosa. 
Now that this matter is clinched, there is reason for entire frank- 
ness. This institution is to stand the test of all time; therefore it 
does not shrink from any test of the present. The principal facts 
as to what will unquestionably be counted, 500 years from now, the 
most important movement of the higher scholarship yet started in 
this community, follow. 

The reason and the “excuse for being” of the Southwest Society 
were, from the outset, the realization of a great, free, public museum 
—in this city, for the whole Southwest. While such a population as 
this wishes well to remote scholarship, we have too many instant 
problems of our own to let Charity wander too far. This city and 
this region had no grandfathers—to build us schools, libraries, 
museums, and other monuments. It is our task and our privilege 
to build these for ourselves; and to make them of such sort that 
they shall serve us and our children forever, and that they shall also 
serve to advance the world’s scholarship. 

It was made a fundament of the plan that the Southwest Museum 
should be worthy not only of this community today, but of this 
community a thousand years from now. Nothing in this city— 
whose unprecedented growth outstrips even its public spirit and 
willing wealth—is large enough for the city today. We have the 
best transit system in the world (150 miles urban, 700 miles inter- 
urban), best in road-bed and rolling stock and miles per capita— 
but it is already inadequate to the enormous increase of population 
and of territory. So with every other civic activity—schools, public 
buildings, paving, parks, sewers, fire and water service, etc. The 
Southwest Museum is intended to be laid out upon a sufficient scale 
for the Future Los Angeles. 

It was decided at the outset that such an institution should not be 
set down under the feet of commerce, nor upon buzzing streets 
where in a few years it would be smothered. It was decided that 
this museum shall be built where it “cannot be walked on’—on a 
hiil, where it shall See and Be Seen; above and outside the smoke 
and dust and noise of metropolitan streets, and yet absolutely easy 
of access from any part of this city as it is or as it shall be. It was 
made a condition precedent that the site must be such that those 
who come to the museum shall pause at its entrance to look forth 
upon the panorama which God and man have spread; and that when 
they emerge from the building—no matter what cars are clanging 
below for an urgent engagement—they shall pause for another car, 
that they may have another look. 

After more than a year of quiet effort the Executive Committee 
(through the sole canvass of Henry W. O'Melveny, Esq., Chairman 
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FRONT OF THE SOUTHWEST MUSEUM HILL 


Showing cut for front Terraces and Elevator Tower, close beside electric 
transit. Snow-peaks in the distance. The Museum property 
runs back nearly a quarter of a mile in a straight 


line, and to twice this height. The area is 38 acres 
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of the Site Committee), has secured. for $50,000 a site of thirty- 
eight acres, which fully justifies its promise to secure “the noblest 
location occupied by any public building in the United States.” This 
is an acropolis in the valley of the Arroyo Seco, in the northeastern 
part of the city of Los Angeles, opposite the middle of Sycamore 
Grove (now a city park) ; the last hill on the west side of the Arroyo 
before reaching Highland Park; a hill which in front is over 100 
feet above Pasadena Avenue, and at its crest double that height. This 
valley is and always will be the main artery of travel between Los 
Angeles and Pasadena, which will soon be one continuous city. The 
Pasadena car line on Pasadena Avenue is a short block away from 
the front ; the “yellow” car line to Garvanza runs on the same street, 
and forty feet from where the elevator tower will be—as shown in 
the sketch. 

There are probably not two thousand people in Los Angeles who 
dream that within this busy city there is so marvelous a view as that 
which is swept by every portion of this hill. It looks down the valley 
over the city of Los Angeles and out to the Islands of Santa Cata- 
iina and San Clemente; across to the wonderful hills which wali the 
Arroyo Seco from the East; straight down upon the little urban 
cameo of Highland Park (by far the most beautiful city view with- 
in the limits of Los Angeles)—and then for ninety miles along the 
tremendous bulwark of the Sierra Madre from the Tejunga to San 
Jacinto. From an altitude of about 650 feet, and at a distance of 
eight miles, it commands the tremendous sweep of a mountain chain 
which at the nearest point is as high as Mt. Washington. At double 
that distance, Mt. Washington is only about 3000 feet above the 
view-point; so the visible height of this range from the Southwest 
Museum hill is very nearly double the angle cut upon the horizon by 
the greatest peak in the East. But this is only part of the view. 
Thirty miles east rise the Cucamonga peaks, and Mt. San Antonio— 
from 8,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea. And in the far distance 
are San Bernardino and San Jacinto, crowding the 12,000-foot 
class. The illustrations show something of the relation of this snowy 
range to the museum site; but can convey no real idea of the glory 
of that view. Denver, with its magnificent outlook upon the Rocky 
Mountains, is not in the comparison; and no other American city 
so much as dreams of such a view. The delimitations of the valley 
at its feet preserve in perpetuity that aspect of the outlook. The 
orography makes it absolutely impossible that any structure of any 
size shall ever shut the museum out from any part of these mar- 
velous views. The gradients forbid switching—so the valley is safe 
from factories. These matters were carefully studied out in ad- 


vance by people who have learned how unexpected growth in a city 
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may subvert their plans and leave fashionable quarters behind, or 
cut off desirable vistas. Ten blocks of Eiffel Towers would not rob 
the Museum hill of its outlook. 

Only less important than the view is the visibility of such a build- 
ing as the Southwest Museum will erect for this community. A 
museum which people have to hear of, and hunt for at the bottom of 
some well or street-car line, cannot do half it should and would do 
for its community. The Southwest Museum, like the city of scrip- 
ture, will be “set on a hill, which cannot be hid.” From Elysian 
Park and its car lines (about two miles south), and most of the 
way till it is passed; and from South Pasadena on the north (again 
two miles) every passenger on the Santa Fé road, the Salt Lake 
road, and the two electric systems, who looks out the window will 
Say : 

“What in the world is that palace up there?” 

“Why, the Southwest Museum.” 

Those who had never heard of it will get off to visit it. Those 
who see or hear of it can reach it from any part of the city for a 
five-cent fare. 

This thirty-eight-acre hill, so abrupt on its sides as fairly to be 
written with what they call in Colorado and New Mexico a “hog- 
back,” is more than 1,200 feet long from front to crest in a straight 
line; about 3,000 feet on. the northeast curve, about 1,600 feet on 





the western chord—and is perfectly adapted to the very class of 
building which had been decided upon before the location had been 
determined at all. The architecture is in general that of the Alhambra 
of Spain, in its outward manifestation—but bent to the requirements 
and opportunities of California. The colossal terrace and elevator- 
tower of the front are already allowed for by the cut made for 
railroad purposes—a saving in construction of perhaps $10,000. 

The rise of the hill, and its contour, will be followed in the archi- 
tecture; and while the complete museum will sometime be of two 
rows of halls a hundred feet apart and 1,200 feet long, besides the 
cross-halls (at least six), marking off a series of patios, the general 
effect will be even more massive and varied than that of the Alham- 
bra. The preliminary sketch of the museum printed as a color 
frontispiece to the Third Bulletin* of the Southwest Society shows 
something of this fact. It is the serious pledge of the Southwest 
Museum to give this community not only the noblest location occu- 
pied by any public building in America, but also the finest museum 
from the architectural as well as from the scientific standpoint. 
The Southwest Society was founded in the belief that these things 
are good enough for this community. 


*Now in press, and mailed free on request 
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The price of this thirty-eight acres is $50,000. The Southwest 
Society has already taken care of $27,000 of this, without its ever 
reaching the public ear through a newspaper. There are now 
$23,000 more to be made up. This community will furnish that 
money. There is already practical assurance that as soon as the site 
is paid for the funds for several exhibition halls will be forthcoming. 
The site is held in trust by the Title Insurance and Trust Company 
for Henry W. O'Melveny, John D. Bicknell and James Slauson, 
pending the incorporation of the Southwest Museum to take over 
this property for the purposes of a free public museum for the 
Southwest. 

Meantime the most important scientific museum west of Chicage 
has already been established by the Southwest Society in rooms 371 
to 383, Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles—a modern fire-proof 
edifice—in which are installed as many of the collections of this 
society as we have room and cases for. While this is only a small 
proportion of our holdings, it is enough to show to any person fa- 
miliar with museums how fine has been the success of this appeal to 
the public spirit and the scholarship of Los Angeles, Southern Cali- 
fornia, and the Southwest. Not only in respect of Southern Califor- 
nia, but even of Arizona, the Southwest Museum already can afford 
comparison with the National Museum in Washington or any other; 
and as for the historical collections of California (beginning with 
the Mission epoch, and continuing through the conquest by Frémont, 
and the time of the Argonauts) no other museum can at all com- 
pare with what we already have. Our collection of Southern Cali- 
fornia archaeology is believed to be the most perfect in existence for 
any locality whatever; and an accession now pledged will put it 
beyond danger even of rivalry in this line. The destruction of the 
collections of the Society of California Pioneers by the San Fran- 
cisco catastrophe of April, 1906, makes our collection along similar 


lines secure from competition, 
\ SCHOOL OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


The Archaeological Institute of America, which established and 
has maintained the world-famous Classical Schools in Rome, Athens, 
and Palestine, now plans under its national incorporation by act of 
Congress to found a School of American Archaeology. There are 
four locations in rivalry for this foundation—probably the most im- 
portant scientific, establishment ever made in an American city. 
Santa Fé, N. M., offers the historic “Palace,” and a fund for its 
maintenance ; Albuquerque, the site of the University of New Mex- 
ico, offers a building on the campus; the City of Mexico will give 


almost anything that is asked. 
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Los Angeles, through the Southwest Museum, will give much 
more than any of these other claimants. It is a more comfortable 
and a more attractive place for the students to reside. Field work 
in this climate can be prosecuted more steadily throughout the year. 
The proximity to the largest archaeological and ethnological field in 
America is another strong point in favor of Los Angeles. The social, 
artistic, esthetic and educational advantages are, beyond comparison, 
greater here; the liberality and the means of this community are 
without rival—though the scholarship and generosity of the Mexi- 
can Government will put us to the test. 

Whatever anyone else does, the Southwest Museum will estab- 
lish and maintain a School of American Archaeology. But it will 
be far better if this may be done in conjunction with the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America and the great museums of Europe, which 
will unquestionably cast their lot with the Institute. In the railroad 
and commercial center that it is—in easiest reach of the antiquities 
not only of all California, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah and Nevada; 
near to Mexico, and the only point of departure for the vast and 
rich field of the Northwest Coast and Alaska—the success of Los 
Angeles in winning this international prize of scholarship will depend 
purely on the financial attractions. 

THE WAY TO SAVE HEIRLOOMS. 
The United States is the worst civilized country in the world for 





heirlooms. We are too busy, and too migratory—and perhaps used 
to be too careless. Also, perhaps, too commercial. Rich people 
nowadays in America are buying up other people’s heirlooms. 

Now, our great-grandmothers had spinning wheels and tall clocks, 
blue plates, and honest furniture, and samplers and daguerreotypes 
—and a lot of other things which today have a serious market value. 
They had enough of these things to live happily and usefully withal. 
But it is a lucky family today which has one blue plate from its own 
great-grandmother—rather than by purchase from some descendant 
of an unknown grandmother. We have in this republican land noth- 
ing of that beautiful law of entail which in England helps to pre- 
serve the history, the dignity, the love and the pride of family and 
of home. Whether the “elder son” business has disadvantages we 
may as well avoid, none of us look upon interesting heirlooms as a 
disadvantage. Any one of us would be glad to have our grand- 
father’s venerable watch, or our great-grandmother’s wedding dress 
—if only that we might sell it to someone who cared more for these 
relics of the old time than careless heirs do now! 

The servant girls in the old time did not break al/ the blue plates. 
All the tall clocks were not burned in conflagrations. The family 
Bibles were not altogether worn out by incessant reading. No 
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matter how they have gone, these things have Gone—as a matter of 
historic fact, they have gone mostly by the carelessness of the heirs. 

If you have your grandmother's wedding dress, or her spoons, 01 
her turkey-platter, there is only one way in which you can be secure 
to give it to your own grandchildren. None of us in the pre ‘dence of 
God know when a daughter shall marry a scamp, or a grandson turn 
out careless. None of us know of any way to come back and “haunt” 
our heirs, and teach them how much we love this old-fashioned 
keepsake we handed on to them. But from our own experiences 


-we can reasonably guess; for out of all the articles with which our 


grandparents lived we count ourselves lucky if we have one pre- 
sentable article. The only way to pass these things along to our own 
posterity is to put them, im the family name, in a fire-proof museum 
in perpetual trust. Then these things will belong in all their senti- 
ment to your children, and your children’s children forever. It will 
do no harm that the outside public shall see and learn from them—no 
more than it does harm that today you take pride in showing these 
things to your visitors. 

This is the word of a convert. For almost forty years I have 
been a collector—and collectors are selfish, They know and love so 
imuch the articles they are gathering by self-denial and by effort that 
it is hard for them to allow to the rest of the world that reasonable 
right which all the world has in the work of every one of its mem- 
bers. Even five years ago, I felt deeply that certain things which 
had cost me a good many drops of my life-blood were too dear to 
be shared with careless persons; and that when I go up in smoke 
these things should be cremated with me. But I know better now. 
While no one else shall ever know what they cost, nor therefore 
what they are worth, the thing that makes them dear to me will reall) 
do some good to someone else. That means that this specimen will 
Keep Alive—and life is the object of our living. It means more than 
one life. The family name, the love of art, or scholarship, or science, 
merits immortality—just as those of us who know enough to live 
at all wish to have children to carry us farther; and grandchildren 
to carry them and us farther yet; and great-grandchildren to carry 
them, and them, and us, still another step—just so, those who have 
in trust from an earlier generation, or from their own efforts, the 
things that enrich the mind, should try to find for them this measur- 
able immortality. 

The Southwest Museum will not “take everything.” Its duty to 
its community measures up with its duty to science. But what it 
accepts it will care for in trust. So long as fabrics will hold to- 
gether, or pages stand, or metal resist the slow combustion of time— 
so long these visible keepsakes of whose who thus hand down to their 
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own posterity, and to the public good, what they can for an index 
of history and of human life, will be preserved. 

IDEALS AND STANDARDS. 

The sharpest, the shortest and the most enduring test of the stand- 
ards of scholars in art or science is “what they think of money.’ 
They must know, in both senses of the phrase, “how to take it.” 
Money is necessary for scientific work of any sort; but scientific 
work whose standards will let down a peg for money; whose ideal 
can be fluttered, or scared off the nest, by someone's selfish thousand, 
or ten thousand, or ten hundred thousand dollars—it will turf out 
in death for itself, and a mere tin immortality for its purchasers. 
Real science is not for sale. Real science feels that it asks no favor, 
but rather grants a privilege of good citizenship and lasting honor, 
when it asks or accepts the wherewithal to do for the world’s prog- 
ress what everyone ought to be grateful to have the opportunity and 
the ability to do. It is only such trustees as hold these standards that 
can “deliver the goods.””’ One who “has the price” gives a hundred 
thousand dollars for some great scientific or historic work. What- 
ever pardonable personal pride may be in the gift, it is really a pur- 
chase. The money is expected to fetch, even to a selfish donor, goods 
which will not shrink nor fade in the wash of time and criticism. 
Even the most foolish benefactor would not give up his good hard 
money to buy a scientific chromo which might be accepted by provin- 
cial neighbors but would be a laughing stock to experts from abroad. 
Common honesty demands that science and art shall sell to their 
patrons the only thing they can sell—that is, recognition for a public 
service treated as an endowment and not as a bribe. 

This gospel of science is equally true from the most cold-blooded 
business standpoint. Nothing in the world is cheaper than the thing 
that holds itself cheap. The Southwest Museum will come high. It 
will be strictly guarded. It will not play to the gallery. There will 
be a distinction in having permanent representation in it. It wili 
maintain as to its collections and all its other standards the same pol- 
icy it has pursued from the first. What this policy is, is perhaps bet- 
ter indicated by the history of the search for a site. 

When this matter was taken up, two years ago, a number of the 
foremost men in this city were appointed a special Committee on 
Site. A careful examination was made of all possible locations with- 
in, and in immediate neighborhood of, Los Angeles. A considerable 
number of propositions were made of free sites, and several of loca- 
tions which could be purchased. 

Mr. Henry E. Huntington—the traction magnate who has given 
this city its matchless system of local transit, and an interested mem- 
ber of the Southwest Society since its foundation—proffered to the 
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Society its free choice of four beautiful hills within the city limits. 
These locations were all of them sightly, all of them far easier of 
access than the National Museum in Washington; and the lands 
were worth in the market, and then selling for, $2,000 per acre. The 
most desirable of these four hills would have meant about $200,000 
as a free gift. 

After repeated and thorough examination of all the locations of- 
fered, it was decided that the Southwest S ciety could not afford to 
accept the next-best location in California as a free gift, when it could 
buy the first-best. Mr. Huntington (as public-spirited as he is busi- 
ness-like) fully agreed that it would be better to pay for the location 
now secured (which he fully examined) than to accept his own gen- 
erous offer. 

This is the key-note of the Southwest Museum. This community 
deserves the best. It demands the best. In museums, it will have 
best. This community is new, but it is not parvenu. Crowded as it 
is to meet even the instant demands of culture and material progress, 
it is the most generous city in the world to pay for the best. The 
Southwest Museum comes to its community proposing not the cheap- 
est, but the Best. 

THE CONTENTS. 

Until one realizes, one is apt to wonder what in the world can 
fill (ultimately) two 1200-foot rows of exhibition halls. As a matter 
of fact, within fifty vears (and the Southwest Museum is being 
founded and will be constructed, in every detail, with reference to a 
thousand years) it will take careful arrangement and frequent change 
to do justice, even in this vast museum, to the things that will re- 
quire place there. 

The dominant character of the Southwest Museum will always 
remain intrinsically of the Southwest. The million square miles 
which are historically and geographically referable to this category, 
have no superior in the extent and the variety of visible articles of 
interest to all educated and thoughtful people. There is no richer 
field in the world of archaeology—which, in spite of its Greek name, 
is only the art of learning common sense from the experiences of men 
who died some time ago. In history, the Southwest is, beyond any 
comparison whatever, not only older but more interesting in its rec- 
ord and in its possibilities than all the rest of the United States put 
together. Even in the romance of a day we can almost call our own 
—California, and Arizona, and New Mexico (with the patriarchal 
life that Abraham led), laid foundations for a great museum without 
any help from anyone. The old California life in the Mission time 
and the ranch time was so interesting that the merest echoes of it 
interest every visitor. The Southwest Museum will make the first 
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A CORNER OF THE EXHIBIT 


and the fullest record and reproduction of that life. The old cos- 
tumes will be preserved—not in drawers, but upon life-sized figures, 
whose faces will be modeled from masks and photographs of the his- 
toric types. In all these things, it means to lead the world. But 
since all its long and fascinating history, this is today a cosmopolitan 
community. Its people come from every portion of the civilized 
globe—with the culture and the interests and the comparative hori- 
zons of all the world. From this we will naturally and inevitably 
crystallize a cosmopolitan museum for the safeguard and the exhibit 
of what our people know of their native lands, and care to hand down 
of that knowledge to their posterity. The museum will be offered 
collections from every portion of the globe—and will accept those 
which are good enough to represent the conscience and the stand- 
ards of this community. 

Obviously, a great art gallery will be one of the foremost features 
of the little city which will crown these thirty-eight acres. The 
Southwest Museum has no antagonism to any other movement, or 
plan, or dream, of art galleries. The city is large enough and active 
enough to maintain as many art galleries as it cares to pay for; but 
in the long run the Great art gallery of the Southwest will be part 
of the Southwest Museum—in a location without rival, up to stand- 
ards not local but international; and in its regulations not provinciai 
but eternal. 
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Clearly, a million-dollar museum will not be built tomorrow, even 
in Los Angeles. This also has been thought out. There will be no 
need of waiting for the completion of a great temple or cathedral or 
business block for art and science. The “patio plan” is sometuing 
like a coral reef—each cell complete in itself. When the first exhi- 
bition hall is done, the collections of the Southwest Museum will be 
removed thither from the present rented quarters, and will be open 
for business. When the second hall is finished, the collections will 
be divided between the two—and so on, “‘stretching our feet accord- 
ing to the length of our blanket,” as the Spanish say. Beginning in 
1g06, the Southwest Museum became a fact—even in rented and in- 
adequate but safe quarters. These quarters have already grown 
ten-fold. From this time on, the Southwest Museum will be a 
continuous fact in the life and scholarship of this community. It 
has taken hold upon the business, the scholarship, the art, the edu- 
cation of its public. It is being budded slowly, but logicaliy and 
steadily, upon the public-school system of Los Angeles. It has be- 
come a part of the national system of scientific endeavor of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and the foremost American scientific 
bodies. It has no personal ambitions to gratify, no “money to 
make,” no axes to grind. It is vowed to the service of this com- 
munity ; and the record of its sponsors is enough to vouch for this. 

We are proud of our schools, and are coming close to the $1,000,- 
000 mark in expenditure every year to better them in this city alone. 
We are proud of our univeristies, our art clubs, our women’s clubs, 
our other instruments of culture. In nearly all these lines we have 
made a record already without precedent. The Southwest Museum 
is a responsible movement to provide and insure in perpetuity the 
preservation of those things that our schools, and our artists, and 
our women’s clubs and our colleges, even ten years and still a thou- 
sand years from now will Have to Have. 

\ survey of the tract is being made by Mr. V. J. Rowan.. Deeds 
will be deposited with the Title Insurance & Trust Company ; to be 
delivered upon payment of the remaining principal and interest. 

It is to be remembered that out of $50,000, price of this tract oi 
38.68 acres, only $23,000 remains to be raised; and that the larger 
part has been attended to by the single-handed efforts of one man— 
Mr. Henry W. O'Melveny, the Chairman of the Site Committee 
and the Finance Committee. The Southwest Museum Foundation 
Committee of forty-nine of the leading men and women of this city 
will be called together at once to organize a campaign for the raising 
of the balance for purchase of site and of a fund for the beginning of 


the museum buildings. 
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CASH DONATIONS. 
The following classification has been adopted for the permanent 
recording of such persons as shall aid in the upbuilding of the 


Southwest Museum: 

Donors of funds accepted by the Executive Committee for the Southwest 
Museum shall be classified as follows; and shall thus be recorded forever 
in the archives of the Museum and of the Southwest Society of the Archzo- 
logical Institute of America: 

1. Any person or organization providing means to build and equip an 
exhibition hall according to the official plans, shall be designated a 
FOUNDER, and shall be entitled to name said hall as a memorial to the 
donor or to some other person of the donor's selection. 

2. Any person giving $1000 or more shall be recorded as a PATRON. 

3. A gift of $500 or upward shall constitute the giver a FELLOW in 
said Museum. 

4. A gift of $100 or upward shall constitute the giver an ASSOCIATE 

5. Gifts from $1 to $100 shall entitle the giver to record as a CON- 
TRIBUTOR. 

In each case the permanent record shall show the amount of the contri- 
bution. 

The first bequest to the Southwest Society was that of its lamented first 
President, James S. Slauson, who left in his testament $1000 for the uses 
of the Society. This was applied to the maintenance of the Curator. The 
other Patrons thus far under the above classification are as follows, each 
having paid $1000 toward the purchase of the site for the Southwest Museum: 


H. W. O’Melveny, A. C. Bilicke, 

C. A. Canfield, James Cuzner, 

Lacy Mfg. Co., James Slauson, 

C. C. Desmond, Edward L. Doheny, 

Dan Murphy, John D. Bicknell, 

Geo. H. Pike, Arcadia B. de Baker, 

R. A. Rowan & Co., Maria de los Reyes D. de Francis, 
Wm. G. Kerckhoff, Guadelupe M. Dominguez, 

Abe Haas, Gregorio del Amo, 

W. E. Hampton, Susana D. del Amo, 


The Fellows, by the subscription of $500 each to the purchase of said site, 

are as follows: 
J. A. Torrance, H, Jevne, 
T. L. Duque. Kaspare Cohn, 

Dr. Norman Bridge is the first Associate by the payment of $200. 

Neiswender and Raymer are also made Patrons by their concession of 
$5000 on the selling price of $50,000. 

BUSINESS METHODS. 

When Eastern scientific bodies asked in wonder for the secret 
of the unprecedented growth of the Southwest Society, they were 
shown that it was due partly to the extraordinary scholarship and 
public spirit of this community, and partly to the fact that this Societ} 
“mixes business with its science,” and conducts its enterprises ac- 
cording to the best business methods. Its bookkeeping is of the 
most modern sort, by card ledger and fully experted. It uses con- 
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stantly the mimeograph, the card catalogue, the follow-up system ; it 
believes in publicity, and does more advertising than all the rest of 
the Societies of the Institute put together. It uses a stenographer 
and typewriter, rents expensive rooms in the safest and best quar- 
ters; pays a larger bill for postage than the total expenses of the av- 
erage society—and not only gets members twice as fast, but at less 
than one-fifth of the expense. 

Furthermore, its official directory, its Executive Committee, its 
special committees, and its trustees, are a judicious blend of the best 
scholars with the foremost men in the legal and business ranks of this 
community. To those who know anything about Southern California 
on the business side, or on the scientific, the roster itself is sufficiently 
explanatory. There are no lawyers of higher standing than the legal 
advisers of the Southwest Society. There are no business-men whose 
rank is higher in this community than those who are giving their 
tume and thought and money to this work. 

Papers for the incorporation of the Southwest Museum are now 
being drawn up. The property of the Southwest Society, which will 
be transferred to the Southwest Museum, is fully safeguarded. The 
trustees of the real estate and the various funds include the oldest 
Trust Company and several of the most prominent bankers of the 
city, 

Founded November 30, 1903; chartered May, 1904; at one year 
old third in membership in the Institute; at two years old, first; at 
three years old by more than fifty per cent. larger than any other of 
the twenty societies and with nearly one-fifth the total membership of 
the Institute—the Southwest Society has made a new record in 
growth and achievement. 

In three years it has built up a membership of four hundred; has 
recorded by phonograph six hundred folk songs in Spanish and in 
thirty distinct Indian tongues, and has transcribed the Spanish col- 
lection ; has secured by purchase (through special subscriptions) the 
most important collection of historic paintings in the far West, and a 
superb gathering of California archaeology; has secured by gift the 
first competent painting of the California Missions, and the personal 
relics of John C. Frémont, the Pathfinder, besides many other im- 
portant donations; has the pledge of the permanent loan by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church of its priceless relics of the Mission period; 
has maintained an expert curator for nearly two years, and has con- 
ducted three field expeditions which yielded collections of the highest 
value and interest; has by a single-handed campaign secured the 
opening of the Indian Reservations and Forest Reserves of the 
Southwest to scientific exploration, and the reversal of the policy of 


the government which for a decade closed practically all the innu- 
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merable antiquities of the Southwest against research; has issued 
two illustrated bulletins, besides many other publications of various 
sorts; has furnished lectures concerning its work in many cities in 
California and (by authority of the Institute) before the other affil- 
iated societies from Kansas City to Boston; has had official repre- 
sentation in incorporating the Institute under Act of Congress and 
is represented in the Institute’s Committee on American Archaeology: 

It has also established reciprocal relations with the Bureau of 
American Ethnology ; and its field work is in co-operation with, and 
by authority of, that branch of the National Government. The work 
of the Southwest Society is to the advancement of science and schol- 
arship throughout the world, but with first reference to this com- 
munity in which all the visible efforts of its explorations will be held 
as an eternal trust for the Southwest Museum. 


LIFE’S ROSE 
By ALICE ROLLIT COE. 


O THE lattice, Love! and see 
T How my rose has bloomed for thee! 
Ah, what care did Nature bring 
To its utmost perfecting! 
At no cost if it were born, 
Why the thorn? 


Many a sweet, forgotten night 
Filled its cup with perfume light ; 
In its bosom, fold on fold, 
Lies the blush of dawns untold— 
Daily largesse of the sun, 

All in one. 


So in love, Life’s rose, are met 

Aspirations infinite ; 

The quintessence of the tears 

Shed thro’ all the bitter vears, 

Joy of wakening weeds that bring 
Birds a-wing. 


Shall we, in despite of pain, 
Eagerly its sweetness drain? 
Pull its petals all apart? 
Bare its trembling, golden heart ? 
Toss aside, and let it lie, 

So, to die? 


Nay, not so, but tenderly 
Will I pluck the rose for thee— 
See, the dew upon it lingers— 
Take it, Love, with reverent fingers, 
In the hollow of thy breast 

Let it rest. 
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| THE STORY OF A PIMA RECORD ROD 

By SHARLOT M. HALL. 

EARLY all primitive peoples have some means of pre- 
serving reminders of incidents of personal or tribal in- 


terest, whether by strings of wampum or shells, knotted 
| cs cords, sticks notched and carved, or other available ma- 
terial. 


Only a few such records have been found among the Indians of 








Southern Arizona, and these are slender canes or rods of very hard 
wood, polished by long handling, and notched in regular order. At 
given intervals longer notches occur, and others are colored red or 
blue, while dots at certain points indicate peculiar happenings. 

Two such record-rods have been found among the Pima Indians 
of the Salt River valley, both owned by very old men, whose per- 
sonal and tribal history they record. 

The Pima Indians are a peaceful, agricultural people who have in- 
habited the river valleys of Southern Arizona since the days of Span- 
ish discovery. Fray de Niza and Kino, the mission-builder, found 


them much as we see them today, settled in small groups wherever 





a bit of level land near some stream afforded favorable locations for 
their gardens and fields. Their crops consisted, and still consist, of 
a small, hard-grained, pale-yellow corn, melons and squashes—with 
the later addition of wheat, beans, and potatoes. They wove a coarse 


cotton cloth but usually in garments of bark or skins. They made 


THE RECORD CANE 


very good baskets of native grasses and other plants, and’ graceful 
pottery of the clay found in certain localities. 

Their homes were rude brush and grass shelters, for the climate 
demanded nothing more; but at the present time many of them have 
very comfortable adobe houses. 

The Pimas of the present day have readily accepted some degree 
of education, and only the older members of the tribe retain the tra- 
ditions, folk-lore, and primitive customs of earlier days. 

While engaged in directing the Agricultural Experiment Station 
near Phoenix, Arizona, Alfred J. McClatchie became very much 
interested in the Pimas, employing them as farm-help at various 
times. Professor McClatchie was eminent as a botanist and bacteri- 
ologist, but he was almost equally interested in ethnology and in hu- 
man life under ail conditions. He became the friend and adviser 
of many of the Pimas and from them learned of their old tribesman 
and his carved record, which they held in much veneration. 

It was with some difficulty that the old man could be prevailed 
upon to talk about the stick, but at last Professor McClatchie in- 
duced him to tell the full story to an Indian interpreter, and to per- 


mit a stenographer to record the English version. 
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THE MAKER OF THE RECORD 


This record has more than a passing interest. It is the life his- 
tory of a man who knew nothing of books, nothing of written words, 
nothing of the manifold methods by which other races have per- 
petuated the story of yesterday; and yet, so far as it is possible to 
verify statements, it is correct, and it is here presented without alter- 
ation or elaboration, and with only such explanation as makes the 
text clearer. 

The record was begun when the man was about ten years old; 
he bore every mark of extreme age when it was interpreted and set 
down. It records, as would be natural, chiefly the raids of other 
tribes and the fights with them, which would be the most prominent 
incidents in Indian life. The Pimas, though by preference peaceful, 
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were fairly good fighters and scouts, as General Crook proved in 
his Indian campaigns. 

Dewey, Arizona 

First Year—1833 
(Date determined in part by the well-known shower of “falling stars,” 
The Leonids. ) 

When I was a little boy the Yuma Indians came over here (into the Salt 
River Valley near Phoenix) to fight with the Maricopa Indians, the summer 
before the stars fell 

hat winter it rained very hard and the river was so high the Indians 
went to the mountains because they were afraid 

1834 

When the water went down and the ground was dry, we planted corn and 

wheat in holes made with sticks. That winter the Apaches came and killed 














INTERPRETING THE RECORD 


two Pima women while the men were away on a rabbit-hunt. The mesquite 
trees were all around the village, and the Apaches hid in the dark when 
the Pima men came back, and none of them were killed 
1835 
The next summer we went over across the Gila River in the Estrella 
Mountains and camped there to gather giant-cactus fruit to make syrup. 
The \paches came and killed some Maricopas We stayed two weeks and 
went home 
1836 
We went back this summer and the Apaches caught and carried away my 
little sister. I was just big enough to handle the bow and arrow. We started 
after them to get my sister back, but we couldn't find them anywhere, as it 
was hard to track them in the night. 
Early in the morning the men tracked them to a field where there was a 
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fence. We had a fight for about half a day. The Apaches finally ran away 
and left my sister, so we had her back again. 
1837 

In the summer a Pima woman went out to gather some cactus fruit and 
Apaches chased her back. In trying to jump a ditch she fell in and they killed 
her. Our men who were in the field pulling whitehead weeds out of the corn, 
saw the woman running toward them and wondered why she ran. Then they 
saw the Apaches and ran to the homes and got more men and went after the 

1 


Apaches. On the south side of where Mesa now is, they overtook the 


Apaches and killed five. The rest escaped. None of the Pimas were killed. 


As soon as the fight was over they sent back a man to tell the women how 


many Apaches they had killed. 
This was a very hard fight. The Pima Chief See-o-Ké kept telling his 


men not to run away, to stand and fight. But the Apaches did run, and got 

















Photo by Hartweil 


PIMA INDIAN CHILDREN 


mixed up with the Pimas, and the dust was so thick it was hard to tell which 
was Apaches and which was Pimas. 

The Apaches fought with bows and arrows, and the Pimas with sharp 
sticks, very few of them having a bow or arrow. 

Some Pimas living near where the fight was, saw the dust and came to see 


what was the matter. The fight was at its thickest, so they joined in and 


helped the other Pimas. 

lhe Apaches wore cowhides for shirts and blankets on top, so the sharp 
sticks would not go into their bodies, but the Pimas killed five by hitting 
them on their faces. 

1838 

The Pimas got out of food—and about seven men went hunting east of 
where Florence is. —~Two Apaches came and killed two Pimas, and the rest 
came home. They got a few deer. 

That winter the Apaches came to fight the Pimas. A Pima man had a 
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field with a very high fence and a little ditch of water. It was a pretty dark 
night, and one Apache fell in the ditch. I heard him. The Pimas stationed 
six men on the road, three on each side 
Another Pima had a field near and some horses in it. The Apaches tried 
to steal all the horses (to eat, they did not ride) lhe Pima men fought 
and two Apaches were killed. They did not get any horses. They came 
again to get the horses—this time they tried to ride. The horses jumped the 
river-bank and threw them off. A Pima shot an Apache in the arm. The 
river-bank was so high, the Pimas could not get down to kill the Apaches, 
but they got all the horses back. 
1839 
In winter when the trees were getting green, an Apache came around our 
village pretty often, riding a mule, so I thought he was a Pima and did 
not tell anyone. Pretty soon other Pimas saw the tracks. The Pimas were 
always watching the road for Apaches. Some Apaches came and stole some 
more horses. I was watching one night, and heard something splash in the 
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A Pima HOME 


water. It was Apaches, and one was riding a mule. We shot them with 
bows and arrows, and got horses and followed them 

One Apache on a gray horse rode into the stump of a tree and fell off. 
He got in the bushes and got away The one on the mule was lame and 
we caught him Another Pima came with a rope and we tied him and took 
him home. When we untied him we saw he was lame—his leg was sore 

lhe day before the Apaches came I was at home irrigating my wheat 

1840 

While a Pima man named Mewh was in his field, Apaches came. The 
fence was very high and the man could not see how many, so he ran home. 
Two other men were working in the field, and they ran home and told the 
rest of the Pimas 

The Apaches could not get in the field. They came back to fight. The 
Pimas got ready and went across the river. They saw the tracks of the 
Apaches’ horses and found them hitched to mesquite trees, back toward the 


mountains 
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Before the Pimas got to the horses, the Apaches were ready to fight. 
A Pima named Enas killed one Apache. The rest got afraid and tried to 
run away, when the Pimas killed two more. In the dark the Apaches got 
away. 

1843 

The Pimas went out to the Apaches and wanted them to fight. One of 
the Apaches met them in the road between the mountains and he ran home 
and told the other Apaches to get ready to fight the Pimas. 

When the Pimas saw this Apache run home, they stayed all day. 

In the night they were afraid to go to sleep for fear the Apaches would 
come while they slept, so they stayed awake all night. 

Near morning an Apache who had got lost came right where the Pimas 
were and hearing them talking, called to them, thinking they were Apaches. 
The Pimas, hearing him, saddled their horses at once. Their chief told them 
not to run away, but to stay and fight the Apaches. 

The Apache ran and found his people, and when they saw the Pimas after 
them they all ran. The Pimas overtook them and killed four of them, the 
Pima chief killing the first man. The chief then ordered his men to go home 
and let the Apaches go. (This was because the Pimas, after killing an enemy 
always went through a very interesting purification ceremony before fighting 
again—S. M. H.) 

1844 

This year there was a war between the Pimas and Apaches, where Fort 
McDowell now is. One of the Pima chiefs went to fight the Apaches near 
Prescott Mountains. When he was coming home, the Apaches hid on the 
trail and shot at the Pimas, killing one and wounding another so he died a 
few days after he got hime. 

1845 

The Maricopas went to Yuma this year to fight. When they had lined up 
face to face within a few feet of each other, the fight began. Each side 
fought with clubs. There were a few Maricopas came home alive. How 
many Yumas were killed is not known. After peace was made, the Maricopas 
tried to learn how many were killed, but the Yumas would not tell 

1846 

The Pimas went to fight the Apaches near where the Salt River reservation 
is, and two men were killed. The Yumas came here twice and fought the 
Pimas and Maricopas 

A hundred Yumas or more were killed. A little later the Maricopas went 
within about forty miles of Tucson to gather mescal ( a variety of agave 
or century plant), which they baked for food. 

One night the Apaches came and killed every one of them,—not a single 
one escaped. 

The same year the Pimas had a vomiting sickness, and half of them died 
rhe villages were deserted on account of this sickness, the Indians flying 
where they thought the sickness could not find them. The well ones would 
have nothing to do with the sick ones, for fear they would catch it from them. 
If they lived two days of the sickness, there was some hope of their getting 
well, but not otherwise 

Part of the Pimas came over to Salt River, where many died. When they 
came to a certain place, they would think they were safe, and may be that 
same day would get sick and the rest would leave that place as soon as 


possible. 
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PrmMa GIRL 


Showing white paint on face and hair for virgin spring dance 


In the fall of that same year the Pimas and Apaches had another battle 
and one Pima was killed 

In the winter the Apaches came to the Pima village to steal horses. 
river was very high, as high as the arm-pits of the Apaches as they crossed. 


One of them was killed in the middle of the river, and two got away. We 


lhe 


took two horses from them 
That same winter, nearly at the same time, a band of 
man there and carried off the 


Apaches went to a 
Papago village to the south, and killed every 


women and children. 
1847 


In the spring the Pimas went into the mountains to fight the Apaches. 
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There was a big battle and the Pimas killed most of the Apaches and got 
back the Papago women and children. 
1848 

About a thousand Apaches and Navajos came to within a few miles of the 
Pima villages and sent five scouts to the villages. The scouts tried to shoot 
a Pima woman as she came out of a kee. The Pima men got their ponies 
and followed the Apaches. 

The big lot of Apaches and Navajos were hidden so as not to be seen 
by the Pimas. The five Apaches rode right between the two parties that 
were hidden and the Pimas were going to follow, when a horse neighed and 
they knew more Apaches were there. 

They ran back and the Apaches followed. There were not many Pimas, 
and besides the Apaches had several guns, and the Pimas had none. 

A Pima’s horse fell in a hole and threw his rider. Before the man could 
mount, the Apaches were on him. He was unarmed, for he had fallen on 
his arrows and broken them all. 

The Apaches tried to run over him with their horses, but Pimas came up 
and began to shoot with bows and arrows, and the Apaches ran away. 

1851 

One night four Apaches came to a Pima village to steal horses, but the 
Pimas had tied their horses close to their kees (huts of brush and grass.) So 
the Apaches came to the corral and turned out the cattle and drove them 
toward Tempe Butte. 

The Pimas followed in the morning. When they came up, the Apaches left 
the cattle and ran to the Butte. 

Pimas followed and surrounded the Apaches on top of the Butte. They 
killed three Apaches. One Pima was wounded in the leg, but he got well. 

1852 

The Yumas came again to the Maricopa village. They wanted to see how 
the Pimas fought, so they did not fight the Maricopas till the Pimas came 
They sent word to the Pimas to come and fight. After the Pimas came, the 
fight began. 

They ran into the ranks of the Yumas and scattered them. The Yumas 
couldn't fight at all, but ran in all directions. All the Yumas were killed but 
a few who hid in the bushes. This fight took place where Gila Crossing 


now is. 
1853 


The Pimas went to the mountains again after Apaches. They had a battle, 
and one Pima was killed. 

The Maricopas took a young colt and tied it in the brush and hid near it. 
The colt of course was calling for its mother, and an Apache hearing it came 
to steal it. Just as he cut the rope to lead it away, the Maricopas jumped 
on him and killed him. 

A white man whose brother kept a store, led some Pimas and Maricopas 
into the mountains and found some Apaches that he pretended to be friendly 
to. He talked friendly and led them down into the valley and gave them 
food and clothing, and while the Apaches were sitting down he secretly 
ordered the Pimas and Maricopas to kill them all, which they did. One 
Apache had a pistol, and ran and fired it at the white man, wounding him 
so he died after he got home. The Pimas killed that Apache. This year 
was the first time the Pimas ever handled a gun 

1862 
The Pimas killed a powerful medicine-man, thinking he caused a sickness 


from which several of them died. 
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Phuvo by Martweil 


MARICOPA Boy 
Showing bead collar worn by young men. 


In the spring of this year white soldiers came out from East and captured 
a white man who kept a store at Casa Blanca. There was a stage line 
running by Casa Blanca at this time. There was a band of white soldiers 
stationed below the Estrella Mountains, where these other white soldiers 
went after capturing the white man, and captured some of these soldiers. 
Some white soldiers were killed. 
A little later a large band of white soldiers came from the West and 
stayed at Casa Blanca some months. 
(This was the raid of Col. Hunter’s Confederate cavalry and the coming 
of the California Volunteers.—S. M. H.) 
1863 
Two Apaches came down out of the Estrella Mountains to steal horses. 
A Pima saw them and killed one of them. He went and told the Maricopas, 
and they dragged the body to their village and stood it up on a hill. 
1868 
The Pimas went to the mountains again after Apaches, and while on the 
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PIMA BASKET, SHOWING CAMELS 
way met two or three hundred coming over to the village. They had a big 
battle. The Apaches were up on the side of the mountain, while the Pimas 
were on foot, and of course the Apaches had the advantage. Three Pimas 
were killed and all the Apaches got away. 
18690 

A big medicine-man was killed for causing sickness. He was the brother 
of the one who was killed before. He was angry when they killed his 
brother, and they thought he caused the sickness in revenge, so they killed 
him. 

1872 (A red dot.) 
The Pimas living south of Casa Grande went out to fight Apaches where 


Florence now is. They found the tracks of Apaches who were going to fight 


the Papagos. 
The Pimas followed these tracks. 


They kept scouts ahead to tell them 
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where the Apaches were. About midnight one night the scouts brought 
word that the Apaches were at the foot of Red Rock hill asleep. 

lhe Pima chief told his men to surround the hill and wait till he gave orders 
to kill the Apaches. 

At daylight when the Apaches were sound asleep, the Pimas jumped on 
them and killed them every one. 


1874 
This is the year the Pimas moved to Salt River. This year the white 
soldiers killed a large number of Apaches in a cave. A narrow trail that 
only the Apaches knew, led up to the cave. The white soldiers captured an 
Apache boy, who led them up this trail to the cave. The cave was a shape 
that they could not go in it, but they could shoot down one side into it. 
(Salt River Cahon—Capt. John Bourke’s “Apache Campaigns.”"—S. M. H.) 
1875 


More Pimas came from the Gila to live with the Salt River Indians. ‘The 
Pimas went out to hunt Apaches, but the fight at Red Rock had settled them 
1879 
A Pima was frozen to death on the other side of Camel-back Mountain 
horse and got lost 

1880 


Southern Pacific railroad came to Tucson. The Pimas had a fight among 


He was hunting his 


themselves at Sacaton. They were drunk on tizwin made by letting the 
big cactus fruit sour in water. 
1881 
Snow fell about a foot deep on the reservation, the first that had fallen 
since 1844. 
1882 
Salt River Pimas made a big dance for the Gila Crossing Pimas 
1887 
here was an earthquake. The railroad came to Phoenix 
1880 
lwo Pimas got drunk and were killed 
189g! 
Big flood washed away our fields. 
1893 
\ Pima killed his brother-in-law. <A. relative of the dead man killed the 
murderer, and the Pimas buried them in one grave 


1804 
One Pima killed another. 

1895 
Railroad came to Mesa. 

1806 


The Pima that killed a man two years ago was sent to prison at Yuma 
and died there. 
1897 
A Pima killed a woman, his cousin. 
IgolI 
The President of the United States was killed. 
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OLIVES AND OLIVE OIL 
By RICHARD VON HEINE. 











Wane ee OEVER has set his teeth into an olive fresh from the 
Nes tree—and who that has seen the luscious-appearing fruit 
4 \ loading the boughs has not been tempted to a single ex- 


periment?—knows the puckering astringency with 
which it protects itself against the casual invader. It is 
not to be used for food or relish, save at the cost of careful and 
prolonged preparation. When so prepared, it takes a high place in a 
well-arranged dietary. 

There are some seventy distinct varieties of olives, each species 
possessing individual peculiarities and characteristics. Furthermore, 
the soil and climatic conditions verify the quality of the same variety 
in different localities. There are olives of all sizes from that of a 
pea to that of a large plum; some are “cling,” some “‘freestone ;” 
some are very astringent, others not so bitter; the peel of some is 
tough, of others quite tender. All these qualities and many more 
must be taken into consideration in preparing them for consump- 
tion. 

The green or unripe olive is chiefly pickled for eastern shipment, 
as it is more easily preserved. However, with proper and _ skilful 
preparation the ripe fruit can also be pickled and preserved for years. 
The ripe olive does not meet with the favor it deserves in the mar- 
kets, in spite of its superiority of flavor, palatability, wholesomeness 
and nutritive value. On account of its black discoloration subse- 
quent to pickling it is rejected by eastern buyers. 

A Redlands olive-grower shipped a barrel of ripe olives to a 
relative residing in Missouri. You can imagine his dismay when 
the relative wrote thanking him for his generosity, but regretfully 
adding that the olives had spoiled on the way, had turned black in 
transit and that he had dumped them into a river. It remained to be 
shown to this Missourian that ripe or black olives are dietetically the 
best. 

The primary feature of pickling is to neutralize and extract the 
vegetable acid called “olivil,” which is responsible for the bitterness 
and pungent astringency. This is accomplished by immersing the 
olives in a solution of lye. As has been suggested, owing to the 
variety of olives, no hard-and-fast rule or routine prescription of 
treatment will answer. The following, however, will convey a defi- 
nite idea of how pickling can be expeditiously and économically ac- 
complished. 

The amount of lye to be used varies from one ounce to four 
ounces—preferably two ounces—to eacn gallon of ,water. The 


~~ ‘Tilustratious from photographs supplied by Los Angeles Olive Growers’ Association, 
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olives should be covered with the alkaline solution and kept in con- 
stant and careful agitation for eight hours, more or less, according 
to the strength of the lye used and the susceptibility of the fruit 
to treatment. The fluid should then be drawn off, and, if the olives 
are sufficiently cured, the test of which is the almost entire disap- 
pearance of the bitterness, the fruit then should be thoroughly rinsed 
in fresh water. They should be tasted frequently to determine how 
far the lye has penetrated. In no case shouid it be allowed to per- 
meate the pit. A slight green discoloration marks the line of pene- 
tration. Permitting the lye to enter. about half way from the peel 
to the pit is usually sufficient. If too much or too strong a lye has 
been absorbed by the olive, almost all of its flavor will have been 
removed, and the keeping qualities so greatly impaired that there 
will be but a slight chance of making a marketable pickle. If the 
eight-hours bath in the lye solution still leaves an excess of astrin- 
gency the fruit must be returned to a bath in a fresh solution. In 
some cases two, and even three, alkaline treatments are necessary on 
refractory olives. 

After the lye has performed its work upon the pulp there re- 
mains still an important process—the extraction of the lye from the 
olives. 

The alkali must be completely removed before the olive is fit 
for food. This is done by soaking the olives in fresh water, and 
changing it twice per day. No definite limit can be prescribed for the 
duration of this soaking; taste alone will tell. The total absence of 
the “soapy” reaction is conclusive proof of the complete elimination 
of the lye. 

The flesh of the fruit is now soft and relaxed, and must be ren- 
dered firm and compact. This is accomplished by brine baths. At 
first a brine (boiled) containing five ounces of salt to the gallon 
must be used and alolwed to stand not more than two days. Foi- 
lowing this, three additional brine baths are given, the salt being 
progressively increased in each solution, until the last one contains 
sixteen to eighteen ounces per gallon. This part of the process re- 
quires approximately eighteen days, and at its conclusion the fruit 
is ready for shipment. 

During the entire process the olives must be kept in as cool a 
place as possible. The use of an excess of salt at the beginning of 
the brine process causes the meat to shrink and the olive to appear 
shriveled and corrugated. 

Some enterprising manufacturers have introduced alum and 
saltpetre because these chemicals act as a good “firmer,” preservative 
and antiseptic. This practice is not encouraged, as it has the effect 
of making the olive unwholesome and is condemned by physicians. 
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The olive tree is usually medium sized—between fifteen and 
twenty feet high. The popular variety of olives, from the time when 
they appear only as a cluster of tiny creamy-white flowers until they 
are plucked, have their abode among long, slender, willow-like leaves, 
with tawny, evergreen, leathery, upper surface and rough silvery 
underneath. 

While olives have been grown in California for over a century, 
having been introduced by the Spanish Missionaries, it has been only 
during the past twenty years that the industry has assumed any im- 
portance, and, although rapid progress is being made as Californians 
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are awakening to a realization of the opportunities the olive provides, 
the business is still in its infancy. 

For many years olive culture was considered a failure in Cali- 
fornia, and this idea is still prevalent to a certain extent. American 
ingenuity, however, constantly restless until its purpose is fulfilled, 
has triumphed, and the success that betokens a prosperous future is 
crowning the efforts of olive growers. It will not be long before the 
olive will occupy a prominent place in the horticulture of the Golden 
State and be a potent factor in the commerce of the Pacific Coast. 

There is a substantial and growing request for California olives 
and olive oil all over the United States and the supply is far from 


meeting the demand. 
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While discussing olives it is not amiss to contribute a few words 
regarding the manufacture of olive oil. 

Ripe olives are selected, for they contain the most oil. The fol- 
lowing processes are essential for the extraction of olive oil: 

1. The fruit is dried. 

2. Placed in crushers having bronzed metal rollers which break 
up the flesh and pits thoroughly. It is very important that the pulp 
shall be crushed perfectly in order to break up the cells and permit 
the oil to be pressed out. 

3. The pomace (mass of crushed fruit) is folded in coarse linen 
cloths and placed in a perforated drum of a powerful hydraulic press 
and the oil is thus forced out. 





THE CRUSHER 


The liquid is permitted to stand for two or three months, when 
it is skimmed, filtered and bottled. 

In medicine olive oil is now recognized as preferable to cod liver 
oil, and desirable whenever a demulcent is requisite. Its therapeutical 
properties are those of a flesh builder and gentle laxative, in which 
respect it is unexcelled. It is also used as an antidote for corrosive 
poisons. 

The popularity of olive oil in the culinary art, for frying and 
salad dressing, is rapidly increasing. The time is coming when the 
oil will be so inexpensive as to enable every good cook to discard 
with disgust the unclean animal fats and use instead the wholesome, 
brilliant golden oil of olives. 

Redlands, Cal. 








THE RAVEN OF CAPISTRANO 
A True Wonder Tale 
By CONSTANCE GODDARD DU BOIS. 


All souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer by thee are lit; 
And, dim or clear, thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and twilight centuries sit. 
—IlWhittier 


PREFACE. 

This Wonder Tale is true in the sense that everything contained in it which 
is out of the ordinary is founded on the truth as held by generations of 
rational human beings; which, as Carlyle teaches, gives verity and value to 
ideas, even when they are foreign to us and belong to an alien race. 

The folk-lore of the Mission Indians has only lately been recorded; and, 
to the surprise of those who have depreciated the capabilities of these tribes, 
it proves to be of the highest quality. 

The Creation Myth of the Luisenos contains concepts found in Astec myth- 
ology, such as the death of the culture-hero Ouiot, caused by the evil 
machinations of the Frog-Woman; the burning of the body of the dead 
hero, and the devouring of the unconsumed heart by Coyote. But far more 
fully developed than elsewhere are the ideas concerning the origin of death, 
the struggle of the First People to escape it; the teachings concerning the } 
things of the spirit; and the basing of a ceremonial religion upon them. 

These myths and ceremonies are fully described in a Bulletin of the Anthro- 
pological Department of the University of California soon to be published. 
In this little tale they are for the first time made public; and so closely has 
the original Indian conception been followed that truth, rather than fiction, 
may be claimed as the result. 

Waterbury, Conn. 

Copyrighted, 1907, by Constance Goddard Du Bois 


CHAPTER I, 
JHE Southern Californian sunshine lay broad upon the 
land. In the little Indian school-house quiet reigned, 
broken only by the buzzing ot a vagrant bee which 





was attempting escape where the upper panes of the 





window barred his flight, ignoring the chance of 
freedom offered by the open lower sash. 

The dozen or more bronze-skinnéd children watched him when 
their thoughts strayed from their books, instinctively feeling 
the same desire for the sun-lit, fragrant out-of-doors, and the 
same ineffectual protest against the fate which kept them prison- 
bound through the long golden day. 

The teacher sat where a ray of sunlight falling upon her hair 
turned its little wayward locks into a shining halo. To Jose 
Flores, the eldest scholar, she appeared like the picture of the 
Virgin in the chapel; and to both he gave the same degree of 


reverent admiration tinged with worshipful awe. 
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The teacher, meeting his look, smiled kindly upon him; then 
glancing at the clock, she was preparing to give the welcome 
signal for release, when a shadow fell across the floor—the 
shadow of approaching fate. 

She started to her feet, recognizing in the stout man who en- 
tered, with scant courtesy of greeting, Mr. Alonzo McLean, the 
Government Inspector. He was flushed with heat and the fatigue 
of a long journey; and the fact that he had fasted since early 
morning made an uncertain temper vicious, 

“Your mother told me you were still in school,” he said. “It 
is past hours. Your scholars ought to do you credit. Let us see 
a sample of their work. Mrs. Allen tells me that it will be at 


least an hour before my dinner can be ready. The larder, it 
seems, is bare. Very bad management, | should say. Where 
does the Government lunch money go? She tells me your 
scholars had beans and nothing more today. Beans for hard- 


working children kept all day at their books! They should have 
meat, Miss Allen. The growing frame of a child, the expanding 
brain demands nourishment.” 

The slim girl stood erect, and faced him with an effort at com- 
posure. It was her mother’s probity which was attacked by 
this criticism. , 

“We would so gladly give it,” she said. “But the Government 
allowance of three cents a day for each child will not permit any- 
thing so expensive as meat.” 

“Well, let that pass. We will examine results here in the 
school. How far are your scholars in arithmetic?” 

“They are doing very nicely in all their studies,” she replied. 
“IT should like you to hear the youngest class recite some verses.” 
verses.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! Let us be practical.” 

“The geography class have just finished Europe. We have 
begun on Asia.” 

“They will never see either one. I asked about Arithmetic. 
The only thing an Indian really needs is to write his name and 
to cipher. Can they do sums?” 

“Oh, ves,” said Lucia Allen, casting an uneasy glance about 
her flock. “Susanna, recite the multiplication table—five times 
five.” 

Susanna, overcome with diffidence, faltered through her task. 
The Inspector, subjecting the young girl to a rapid fire of ques- 
tioning, discovered that her acquaintance with the multiplica- 
tion table was of a superficial sort, depending on a parrot-like 
reiteration of words in a certain order, not to be reversed or un- 
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familiarly combined. He smiled cynically; and, meeting José’s 
large eyes clouded with anxiety by the teacher's evident distress, 
he turned upon the boy. 

“Let us see what you can do. Are you in decimals or frac- 
tions?” 

Lucia twisted her fingers in nervous agitation, 

“José is backward in his studies, for he cannot attend school 
regularly,” she said. “His mother is often sick, and he is the 


only bread-winner for a family of seven.” 
“T have seen him here for the last three years,” said McLean, 


laughing scornfully. “He is the dunce of the school. It is not 
that he cannot learn. He will not learn. The whip of the disci- 
plinarian in a large boarding school is what he needs. I should 
think he would be ashamed to be among the children, and be- 
hind the rest of them no doubt—a great hulking fellow. How 
far is he in Arithmetic?” 

“José is beginning Division,” Lucia faltered. 

“Then give us an example in Division,” said McLean shortly. | 

“Seven into forty-two goes how many times, José?” asked 
Lucia. 

José hesitated, longing for the teacher’s sake to give the cor- 
rect reply. 

“Six, of course,” Lucia reminded him. “Now you can put that 
on the board. Seven into forty-two goes six times. Make a 
little example of it.” 

José went to the blackboard and wrote the following sentence 
in his best round hand, being careful to dot the i’s and cross the 
t's: “Seven men goes into forty-two houses six times.” 

“I told you that he is a malicious dunce. He takes pleasure in 
it,” cried McLean, glaring at the boy as he took his seat. 

“School is dismissed,” said Lucia, and the children filed out. 

“The boy must be punished,” insisted McLean. 

“He shall be,” said Lucia with dignity. “José, remain at your 
desk, and study all the Division tables backwards and forwards 
until I give you leave to go home.” 

“A woman’s indulgence,’ growled McLean. “He should have 
a thrashing. No matter. Next week he goes to Carlisle.” 

An hour later, the Inspector, appeased by a good dinner and a 
fragrant cigar, sat on the vine-covered porch of the little coi- 
tage near the school-house, and complimented Mrs. Allen on her 
skill in cookery, the neatness of her rooms and her general ability 
as Government matron, as evidenced by the clever way in which 
ot of an apparent dearth of material she had reached the suc- 


cess of a creditable meal. The secret lay in a well-stocked poul- 
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try yard and a thriving vegetable garden, both of which showed 
tireless industry in a parched and waterless land, 

The unwelcome visitor at last departed, proposing to remain 
over night in a neighboring district and to return in the morning 
on his way down the mountain. 

Lucia had forgotten the prisoner in the school-house; and, as 
the shadows deepened under the trees that shaded it, José found 
it dificult to read the words of the book. Eager to perform to 
the uttermost the penance imposed by the one he longed to 
please, he went out of doors, and using a flat-topped rock for 
desk, he stood resting his elbows upon it, and bent his head upon 
his hands. 

“Seven into forty-nine goes seven times. But why? And 
what is it that goes into another thing? A man goes into a 
house, but that, they say, is nonsense. So this ‘goes’ is a word 
of a different meaning. The English is a very puzzling lan- 
guage. If they would be so kind as to speak in Spanish, to which 
I am accustomed, | would not be found so stupid. For the words 
themselves must first be explained, and then the meaning of the 
figures. But the white man’s learning is all of this sort. It 
breaks the heart and makes the head ache. Never, never shall | 
be anything but a dunce. | cannot learn these strange and tire- 
some things.” 

He was thinking in Spanish, but whether it was in Spanish or 
Indian or some strange thought-language he never knew—cer- 
tain it was that at that moment the rock upon which his head 
was bowed spoke these words: 

“The raven will teach you.” 

He started back with an exclamation of alarmed surprise. 

“What is it, José?” asked Lucia’s voice behind him. 

He turned upon her with laughing eyes and mouth agape. 
“The rock spoke to me,” he cried, eager to relate the marvel, 
then he wished that he had not told her, for he saw the change 
in her face. 

“So it is true that you are a naughty boy,” she said. “You 
love to do wrong, and you tell lies.” 

He hung his head. 

“You are either very naughty, or very, very stupid,” con- 
tinued Lucia; “but that I cannot believe, for your eyes are so 
bright and full of intelligence. I liked you and thought you a goo 
boy who tried to please me. Tell me you are sorry for this silly 
lie.” 

José was silent. 

“Good-bye, then,” said Lucia. “! dismiss you from my schooi, 
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and next week Mr. McLean is going to take you East to a great 
big military school, where they will whip you if you are naughty. 
They may teach you better than I can.” 

Her lip quivered and her eyes filled with tears. José’s look 
darkened with the anguish of his heart. 

“T have always tried to please you. I do not want to go away,’ 
he stammered, 

They were walking down the school-house path that led be- 
neath thick fig-trees to the teacher's cottage. 

“Tell José to weed the garden, Lucia,” called her mother from 
the door, 

“Cannot I do so much as that?” asked the boy. 

“No, it is too late. It will soon be dark. 1| will tell my mother 
that you cannot stay.” 

“May I come tomorrow morning then? Tomorrow is Satur- 
day. There is no school.” 

The eager entreaty of look and tone touched Lucia. She knew 
that it was the earnest wish to serve her which led the boy to 
beg as a favor the tiresome task which all the others shunned. 

“Yes, you may come in the morning to weed the garden, since 
my mother wishes it,” she said. 

“And you will not be angry with me?” 

“IT must be angry with a boy who lies,” Lucia replied severeiy. 

José sighed heavily as he fastened the wire gate behind him, 
and stepped out upon the dusty highway. This was surely a 
strange and difficult world. It had not seemed to him inherently 
probable that a rock should speak. He had greeted it indeed as 
a marvel. But one must learn by experience; and that the rock 
had spoken to him was a fact that could not be gainsaid. Why 
should Miss Allen question his word? When had he ever de- 
ceived her or anyone? The truth was as dear to him as to her. 

His homeward path led upward along the mountain-side to 
the narrow ledge where, under a huge oak tree, the little adobe 
hut was set like an eagle’s nest on a cliff. A limited space be- 
side the house was utilized for the storage of certain househoid 
effects. Here stood a great granary basket, made of willow 
withes, carefully roofed and lifted into safety upon a framework 
of poles. A worn metate stone of unusually fine shape, having 
three solid stone legs, was placed ready for the grinding which 
the old grandmother liked best to perform where the cliff shel- 
tered her from the wind and the ground was smooth for a seat. 

José’s climb up the mountain brought him face to face with 
the aged woman at her task; and the question in his mind leaped 
to his lips as he met her eyes full of the learning of almost a 


hundred years. 
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“Tell me, abuelita, do rocks often talk?” 

“Not often, nowadays.” 

“But sometimes, of course?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Because the rock beside the school-house spoke to me today.” 

“The rock beside the school-house! That rock was once a 
woman, one of the Ech-va-yum women. Her name was Ech- 
van-ya-whish ; but of that you must have heard.” 

“Never in my life,” cried José with sparkling eyes. 

“What do you learn at school? What do the white people 
teach you? Only to forget the past, to despise old ways and old 
people. Dolores,” she called to her daughter, as she rose with 
difficulty from her lowly seat and entered the house in some ex- 
citement. “Come here quickly, and hear what the boy has to 
say. He did not know that Ech-van-ya-whish could talk, and 
yet she has spoken to him.” 

Three women of different ages crowded eagerly around the 
grandmother as she seated herself by the hearth-fire and began 
to stir some acorn mush which sputtered in an earthen bowl 
placed on the coals. José squatted on his heels in the corner by 
the fire; and the leaping flames from the greasewood roots lighted 
his intelligent face and frank, fearless eyes. His mother looked 
at him with pride and laid a hand caressingly on his shoulder. 

“Tell us, hijo mio,” she said. 

José recounted the events of the day, ending with the In- 
spector’s visit, his threat, the punishment and its sequel. It was 
a picturesque account, full but not loquacious, accurate but 
tinged with humor, omitting nothing, yet laying no undue stress 
upon particulars. He spoke with the ability inherited from a 
race of orators. 

“The raven will teach you,” cried his mother. “Now what can 
that mean?” 

The old grandmother shook her head. “I do not know. That 
is beyond me,” she said. 

“The raven—what raven?” asked José. 

“There were many ravens in the old days,” said the grand- 
mother evasively. “Those days are gone. You will never know 
anything about them.” 

“Must I be a dunce also among my own people?” cried Jose. 

The women laughed. 

“You are no dunce,” said his mother, stroking his hair. “And 
besides, the raven is going to teach you.” They all laughed 
again at this, all but the old grandmother, who was bending for- 
ward and gazing into the dusky tree-tops beyond the doorway, 
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as if she might conjure out of the gathering darkness the spirits 
of the past. ’ 

“IT have told you of Ech-van-ya-whish,” she said to her 
daughter. 

“Oh, she was the rock that was baptized by the priest,” and- 
again the younger women laughed—the low Indian laugh of 
light-hearted amusement which is so often heard in the home. 

“Tell me, grandmother,” begged José. 

“I was a girl at the Mission,” said the grandmother, “and 
Padre Antonio was working day and night for the conversion of 
the Indians. He would use the lash where it seemed needful. 
Your grandfather’s back showed the scars of it to the day of his 
death. And he baptized many hundreds, going here and there, 
never resting in sickness or health. He was consumed with zeal, 
so they said; and it was worth as much as a good meal to him 
any day to pour the holy water on a gentile’s head. It went so 
far that no person remained unbaptized within twenty miles of 
the Mission. And Padre Antonio was near his end. He was 
lame and palsied and seldom left the Mission, as he must be 
carried in a litter. Then some convert, eager to speak against 
the Indians’ past and anxious to show scorn of the old religion, 
told the Padre that the rock near the spring on the hill-slope 
eastward was a woman in days gone by, and could even yet 
speak to chosen ones, great hechiceros* and the like, on occa- 
sion. 

“*What!’ cried the Padre. ‘A woman, or one who was a wo- 
man, and a gentile sunk in sin and the worship of devils, still un- 
baptized in my district.’ And he rose up, took the holy water in 
the sacred vessel, and, borne on a litter in a long procession of 
converts, lay brothers and acolytes, he held service there beside 
the spring and baptized Ech-van-ya-whish. From that day she 
was not known to speak, not until she spoke to the boy.” 

José threw back his head and laughed in joyous wonder. ‘“Per- 
haps I am to be a great hechicero,” he said. Then he remembered 
that within a week he was to go to the white man’s school in 
the East. 

When he spoke of this to his mother she began to cry. 

“T shall go down to the school-house tomorrow,” she said, “as 
soon as I have finished the basket I am making for Mrs. Allen; 
and I will beg your teacher to keep you here. My only boy! 
No man in the house! The only hands I have to work for me! 
And they will tear you from me—and for what? What do they 
wish you to learn?” 


¥ Witca-doctors ; shamans. 
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“Many strange and useless things,” replied José. “Things 
the white man delights to know and to teach to others.” 

His mother wept, with her face hidden in her hands, through 
the long night. José, lying sleepless in his corner by the fire, 
shared her anguish, but he did not dare to speak to her. The 
grandmother slept, breathing heavily. 

Then the coyotes began to howl on the mountain-side, and 
an owl amid the oak boughs hooted fearsomely. Hearing this, 
the mother wept the more. 

“It is a sign of death,” she thought. “Would that we were all 
dead and at rest, where the white man’s meddlesome ways should 
trouble us no more.” 


Waterbury, Conn. 
(To be continued. ) 





THE SUNSET GUN 
By EUNICE WARD. 
THE Sunset Gun booms across the bay, 
“Come in, little boats, come in! 
The wind is weary with boist’rous play 
For the race is long to win.” 


And the white sails droop and are folded, 
As the boats steal, one by one, 

From their dancing chase to the mooring-place, 
At the call of the Sunset Gun. 


The Sunset Gun booms across the hill, 
“To nest, little birds, to nest! 

The woodland wearies of song and trill, 
And the echo fain would rest.” 


And the soft wings droop and are folded, 
As the birds sink, one by one, 

With a plaintive “cheep” to their nestled sleep, 
At the call of the Sunset Gun. 


The Sunset Gun booms across the town, 
“Good night, little folk, good night! 
The drowsy day pulls its curtain down, 

For the sky-lamps are alight.” 


And the eyelids droop and are folded, 
As the babies, one by one, 
Join the tiny band in the Slumber Land, 
At the call of the Sunset Gun. 
San Francisco. 
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MAYING 

By VIRGINIA GARLAND. 
<}0 OUT to the May alone, called by the wind, follow- 
(CSS | ing a song, or the breath of a flower, led by the dancing 
COSI color, the shifting shadow and sheen. You want no 
t{Ssz74 frolic revelers with you. Find if you will, some silent, 

wistful, happy child, who will sit beside you in the sun, 
weaving a flower-chain with uncertain, inconsequent fingers, smiling 
if the strands hold, laughing if the quick breeze blows the petals 
part. And if this quiet little comrade needs must be a dream- 
child, you are with better company. There are times in the year 
when the zest of seeking learnedly in the Open appeals to one. 
The abundant tide of growth somewhat abated, trees unveiled, stored 
sap, winter buds distinctly defined, wild ones more simple in their 
hunger or need of warmth and rest, ali the mazy activity running in 
less bewildering currents. Then you may put your finger on this 
and that significant question, and complacently name the reason, 
the motive—trace in part the intricate reaction subsiding with 






















the wane of the year. 

Not in May. If you have given yourself wholly to the rap- 
turous swing of the days, you desire no explanations, no dull eluci- 
dating of radiant facts whose inner meaning runs like wildfire 
through your veins. There is no room to analyze, to think over- 
much, when your heart is throbbing with the pulse of May. And 
what need? 

You melt into the month with the careless, unresisting child- 
spirit, learning what stores of erudite knowledge will never teach. 
Braiding your flower wreaths, happy if the strand of your fantasies 
holds, happy if the sudden breeze, or a changing spell, severs and 
weaves anew the idle chain of your dreaming. 

eS 

You find a white moth asleep. His wings whirr a little on your 
finger, but he is too drowsy to fly. Red-moted flies whirl madly 
in a sunbeam—an aerial performance almost invisible. Across your 
near vision streaks a bulky, downy, black-and-yellow-banded bumble 
bee, leaving a trail of somnolent intoning in your ears. Back he 
comes again. You do not know what he wants so near your face, 
but you are ready to take his sting (if any involuntary movement 
calls for it) just for the pleasure of hearing so close that fuzzy, 


rampant, resonant bass of his. 
~ * * 


The tense, blurred trill of the Spurred Towhee sounds from the 
chaparral. The animated gush of the Black-capped Warbler trips 
up the air. Never have I heard the Russet Thrush sing as he sings 
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this year. I suspect he is not a young bird. It may be two seasons 
or more have taught him that liquid-clear ascent of his brightest 
note, preceded by a robin-like, chirruping, limpid query. His quiet 
mate seems somewhat difficult to persuade. Perching below, she is 
listening, nevertheless, with all her loving bird-heart, putting on a 
fine feint of indifference, settling uneasily, quickly off on the wing, 
paying not the slightest attention to various fluffy, stringy objects 


which so fascinate the thrush lover’s bright eye. You would think 


she never intended building, but she has already made her secret 
selection and is but drawing out to the utmost the sweetness of her 
mate’s pleading song. Well she knows those four blue eggs will be 
soon under her brooding breast. 

With the Juncos the courting appears the other way around, the 
female following her mate about. If he composes himself to enjoy 
his own sunny strain, she makes a coquettish dive at him, claiming 
all his attention. 

The birds seem too happy and busy to eat. The seeds and 
crumbs I scattered yesterday on my porch are still untouched. My 
winter provender was not so scorned. I believe they think it fitting 
now to search for food in a more romantic manner. However, I 
caught a Stellar’s Jay offering a piece of my bread to his lady-love, 
on the rustic railing. He, at least, does not find my door-step 
prosaic. 

The Warbling Vireo is hunting over the alders, never ceasing 
his zigzag chime. High up the mountain, the Western Martins are 
nesting in a hollow redwood. When you stand in a certain steep 
cafion, near the gaunt dry limbs, the base far below, you are aimost 
on a level with the stratum of air the birds launch themselves upon. 
With clutching feet they cling at the nest-hole, tucking in leaves 
and fibre, slipping off into the air on tireless wing, their rich guttural 
notes dropping through the blue space, rebounding down the gorge. 
The glossy blue-black males are sometimes indiscriminate in their 
attentions, going to the wrong nest, or bowing before a surprised 
little grey-collared bird, who sharply rebukes him, making no such 
mistake of her chosen one. In the lowlands, the beautiful violet- 
green swallows are gliding in close swimming circles, in and out 
through the wide gnarled bulk of a great valley-oak, passing and re- 
passing so near, swift wing shadows wing, no sleek feather glazed 
in the noiseless air. I would travel from one end of the world to 
the other, if that were necessary, to watch this marvelous blue-and- 
green winged motion, sliding over the rugged limbs, wrapping the 
massive tree about with smooth, malachite-shaded, soundless, slip- 
pery flight. : 

Near the brook below my cabin, a Winter Wren is singing, as 
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he works on a moss-grown log, tiny legs braced well apart while 
he tugs at the thick mat of moss bloom. When his bill is bristling 
full, he must necessarily keep his beak somewhat closed, but he 


sings on—a_cool, dripping, half-smothered undertone. Then he - 


has gone, disappearing with such dissolving flit of wing you cannot 
see his flight. I make no effort to find his nest, for I have learned 
that birds become chary of their songs if you distress them by prying 
into their covert affairs. A huge thing tramping about their homing- 
place alarms them, with no return but the sight of their cradle. I 
might learn more of the structure of different nests, but an hour out 
of the May lacking their serene-voiced rapture would be my greater 
loss. Sometimes in wandering quietly through the forest I chance 
upon the woven home, but this coes not happen as obtrusively as 
when one sets out to follow and track them there. One glance I 
give, and say under my breadth: “Don’t be afraid, little brother! 
There! Settle down again, little sister! I am going away. I have 
seen nothing.” ; 

From a less alarming distance I hear the bubbling song swell 
out and know the mother-bird tucks her ruffled breast down over 
her treasures. 

Poor little winged folks! They have so many enemies, so many 
heart-bursting fears! I cannot add to their fright. This may be 
over-delicacy on my part; but when, after long, patient months, you 
have brought the flocking birds to your finger, coaxed them in the 
forest to recognize the hand that fed them, you wait with some cer- 
tainty of expectation for the hour when you will be invited to view 
their nestlings. 

* * * 

A day comes up, folded over with low, dense curdled clouds, dark, 
straight spires against the sky, chrysoprase-green of willow and 
buckeye, tanned crimson of budding oak and maple. Under the 
level neutral pressure of the sky, the woods hold the uniform flush 
of their young coloring intact, unrifted, undispersed by high modu- 
lations of vivid sunlight. These big, warm, grey days are very beau- 
tiful, corrective, restful. They have none of that witching, glisten- 
ing foreshortening, and toning which brilliant sunlight imposes upon 
the sight. Brown is brown now; grey unsilvered; no bewildering 
pools of white mottling the green leaves; no kindling splashes of 
light in running marquetry over and across the forest aisles. When 
on such a day you have searched your horizon—stretching sombre- 
green, thrilling wide—you turn to the day of sunlit glory with your 
perception of riotous shimmering color freshly awakened. 

I believe we need in every direction this grey outlook, quite as 
much as we need the roseate, sunny view. The ever-brilliant, gloom- 
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evading vision seems as likely to lead into misguidance, as the con- 
stantly dun-toned impressions of life. Mists and weeping rains are 
not merely to be endured with fortitude because the brightest colors, 
the keenest pleasures are born of them, but to be gratefully enjoyed 
because in themselves they are gladdening, sweet, refreshing—broad- 
ening, soothing, sane. Why should we, more than the earth, deny 
the tender, trooping shadows, the grey, enfolding sky? 
* * * 

The twittering birds, the damp, rustling breezes, the lift of the 
grey canopy along the edge of the sky, foretell a swift shower. May 
rains are all warmth and fragrance. The slant approach of the dis- 
tant rain is suddenly blurred—the drops splashing cool on the tilting 
madrofio leaves.. O, the joy of wet color! The slow clouds sweep 
over the valley; the uplands gleam out in pale saffron light. One 
after another, the wooded spurs catch the moist glow, sink back in 
misty shadowing. The birds break out in song. Long wavering 
lines of vapor stream down the cafions. The roadside dust, dappled 
over with spattering drops, sends up that fresh powdery earth-odor, 
which has no parallel in any other perfume—arising alone from 
clean, sunburned dust, splashed over with warm rain. There is a 
vague, sweet purport about it, as if one inhaled the suggested love- 


energy of the earth. 
ok * * 


After the summer showers, you gather a few late morels—and no 
mushroom has a finer flavor. But see that you find the fungus titbit, 
yourself—otherwise it will lack the savor of the open, which is its 
characteristic taste. Hounds-tongues shake out a few more blue 
stars. The Clintonias have waited this shower to send up their rosy 
panicles. The forest floor is sown with the bouncing fall of ma- 
drono bells. The season is late—the dreams of Spring all the more 


transporting for this slow fulfillment. 
* * * 


When you have wandered outdoors all day, though you may not 
have rested in the sweet-fern, brushed away fragrant mint, crushed 
the pungent herbs, an unexplainable woodsy odor lingers about you. 
Not of bracken, or earth, or air, or balsam—and yet akin to these. 
Your skin, your hands, smell of something caught in the forest—a 
tang of wildness exhales from you, and if you are a true lover of the 
open you are loth to wash it away. I think, too, after a day like this 
your eyes are brighter—alert it may be with the furtive sight needed 
to watch your wood-brothers. You outbreathe the atmosphere of 
trees; your motions are not within the restricted line humanity lays 
upon you; and, if you go direct from this long, free loitering into a 
company of your own people, you must seem a little strange—un- 
accountable. Yet you carry a healthful presence to house-habit folks. 
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You bring them news of the forest-world, though you say not one 
word of snake or beetle, bee or butterfly, bird or tree. The most pow- 
erful interchange of magnetism passes back and forth without words. 
To speak, to indicate, would be to break the charm. 

x * x 

The flowers of the forest are never cast together in masses. Each 
bloom is surrounded by its own enshrining region. You come upon 
them in the wide mountain-spaces, led by a long walk, an hour’s an- 
ticipation, the surprise and joy of their special beauty keener for the 
wandering, tangled approach. The delight of a valley-meadow over- 
brimming with bloom is not so subtle. You feel that you have stolen 
a march upon this fair thing shining in the shadows of a cafion, or 
whose wafted scent touched you through a mile away. Perhaps you 
rise in the dawn; walk through the dark, chill woods; watch the dim, 
hushed, flowery light dust the vague trees over; come out into an 
open trail; wonder for a half second what burnished, autumn-colored, 
russet tone tips the spring-leaved ridges ; turn—and the sun is up—a 
partly-shown ball of fire, flinging daylight up one cafion, while the 
dawn-dark lingers in a cross ravine. 

You stoop by the white-rilled wayside spring, and find the big 
yellow arum is in bloom. The long walk, your thirst, the new birth 
of day have given you a fresh delight in the spoon-shaped flower 
holding a scoop of morning amber in its broad spathe. For you, the 
day and the flower are made anew. Or thrash about in brushy oak- 
groves until you are hot and tired, to find at last the odd, luscious, 
mellow-perfumed California trillium you are seeking. Some of the 
petals are green as the flapping, spotted leaves; some tinged with 
bronze; others wine-red and black-purple. You are glad you did not 
find them sooner, now your fatigue is gone; and after lingering 
awhile, you know what it is to be rested by a perfume. You feel 
as if you had eaten of some strange, foreign, swampy fruit. 

Thus the mountains will teach you to climb for your preasure, to 
labor a little for your joy, and in your heart to be glad that the near- 
est, most common happiness has a way of concealment, a habit of 
receding, leading one often the same long chase before the beauty 


near at hand is fully revealed. 
*x* * * 


A quarter of a mile of lush, emerald meadow, set in the serried 
slope of dark green hills; a soft wind never still. Poppies and lupin, 
frothy billows of meadow-foam, rising in white crests in scattered 
flecks about the purple and gold. A lark-song flung skyward with 
the fragrance. Wander into the middle of this field, and you are in 
a world apart. On one border, the high river-bank laid with shining 
rails, the county road on the west, enclosing farm-fields coming 
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down to the north and south of the fallow land. You hear the train 
taking the trestles. Your lifted call will carry to the highway. The 
bark of a dog, the waver of a cow-bell, voices of iaborers in the next 
field—and still how remote you are in the meadow’s wild-run, blos- 
somy center. These sounds reach you blankly from a great distance, 
touched with unsubstantiality. But the wind in the grass, the rus- 
tling nod and sway of flowers, the hum of bees, the low gurgle of a 
nesting lark, seem very real. The outer world drops away from 
you, leaving you there, in the peace of the meadow, the hills and the 
sky. 

You do not feel this aloofness in a worked-over field. You sense 
then the drag of the plow, the tramp of heavy feet, the hot, hearty, 
driving words, though man and horse may be miles out of sight. 
In this unentered land is the silent babble of voices, grassy laboring, 
small weedy comedies, flowery tragedies and triumphs, love and 
striving and hope of seed. Are these not as pregnant with life as the 
human ones over there who toil and smile and weep in other fields? 
A little difference of form ; less noisy expression; a bee, a bird, or the 
wind, to intercarry customary benefits. Some to lay down leafy 
law, perchance. The same sky and the same love over all. 

Bring home the May. Gather long stems of pink Clintonia, fluffy 
plumes of Solomon’s seal, pale iris and yellow violets, blossoming 
thorn and frail forest flower. 

A moment! There is a finer, more lasting thing to do. Leave the 
wild bloom unplucked, unspoiled. Come home with empty hands, 
bringing the May home in your heart. 

Brookdale, Santa Cruz Co., Cal. 





DEATH VALLEY 
By ROBINSON JEFFERS. 


HERE is the term of life that lives by breath. 
Lo, here Death’s place!—yet not by darkening night 
Made terrible, but clothed in glaring light 
Deadlier than darkness. Fiercely from beneath 
And from above, the heat, aflame with death, 
Strikes like some desert reptile coiled and white, 
Hideous, that carries death within its bite, 
And madness in the hollow of its teeth. 


There is a Fate that sways this deadly land— 

A silent Fate that smiles and is accurst, 

Bearing strange gifts for men in each hand’s hold. 
Loose on the open palm of the right hand 

Are death and madness and a hell of thirst— 

But in the tight-clenched left is yellow gold. 
Manhattan Beach, Cal. 
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SOME LEAVES FROM A CALIFORNIA 
CALENDAR 
By ETHEL GRIFFITH. 
V. 

May Ist. 
WHE crickets creak up bravely from the dry grass of May. 
Wj Their note is as sharp and cold as the clink of ice in the 
overflowing tumbler be the year. May marks the ard 





heavy fragrance, its ‘taba ripeness, this thin, clear tone 
relieves the clogging senses and tunes the ear to purity and delicacy 
again. 

The earth song of the locusts rises like vapor from the valleys 
and fills every niche and crevice of space with its palpitant hfe. Am 
reminded that there may be a more universal song yet. The Milky 
Way must have some such unifying strain. What more inspiring 
fact than that a combination of notes may produce harmony? Who 
knows what majestic strain might rise from this old earth if we 
but softened our lives from a noise into a note! 

The spring fragrances are faint and delicate, as young and inno- 
cent as the lilac sky of dawn; but those of midsummer are strong 
and medicinal, the fruit of drought and heat—the ripened, toughened 
manhood of the year. The first is exquisite, the latter pungent and 
wholesome. It is innocence ripened into virtue. 

Towards evening, when the dew begins to fall, the dried herbs 
send out a most delicious and wholesome fragrance—sage, old-man, 
wild-buckwheat, and oil from the greasewood ; as though Nature had 
opened her great “yarb-room” and intended to deal liberally in 


tonics. 
May 3d. 

What evidence of the intrinsic divinity of man in the fact that the 
more we come to know our friend—to know the real genius that 
animates him—and the nearer we approach in spirit, the farther we 
withdraw our personalities! Our familiarity gives place to awe; 
for we can jostle only with strangers, who, like ourselves, wear a 
coat of armor, and whom we cannot by any chance touch or harm. 
It would seem that if one desire to know a man, he should first of 
all restrain himself, guard his aloofness, and take care that he make 
no advances, for no sincere relation can be so effected. The flower 
of the century plant is folded in fewer cases than the heart of a 


friend. 


May 4th. 
What is there in a human being that distinguishes him above all of 
God’s created world? Is it that he contains the power to elevate the 
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lower forms of life with the infusion of his higher spirit and thus 
stands as the greatest and most necessary link in the evolution of 
the world? A link as it were between the material world, where 
for a moment he lives and works, and the Divine, towards which his 
life is forever the journey. I think it is no impertinence to live our 
lives as co-workers with God. 

May 6th. 

The distant roar of the ocean may be heard quite clearly before 
the morning breeze sets the trees whispering. It is the great, deep 
undertone of our Western life. A fine, serene flow of sound that 
merges trifles and clarifies the mind. I wish we might keep the ma- 
jestic tranquility of the sound to the day’s end, in spite of the de- 
mands of emphatic trifles. One day in which we march to the free 
and mighty swing of the ocean’s music! Would it not be longevity 
enough ? 

All my life long I have felt Nature dearest to my heart—but now 
realize for the first time that I have held her too cheap. There has 
recently come to me evidence of beauty and worth in the character 
of a friend, passing the glory of a summer dawn. I can hardly be- 
lieve my own senses, but love still to talk and gaze that I may be as- 
sured of realities. 

Is there any revelation given to man more awe-inspiring than a 
glimpse. of the heart of his friend? One could not before have be- 
lieved that Nature contained such riches. The morning pales in the 
radiance of the eyes of friendship and the sun’s rays are dimmed 
and robbed of their warmth. 

I think one need only to really see virtue to possess it. Is not 
the penalty of sin merely the pain of blindness? And is not the 
struggle for redemption the agony of sunlight piercing into weak 
eyes? The light of personal radiance is a fine inward fire that runs 
through the heart and scorches one’s impurities. For the first time 
in my life I really know Good and Evil. For the first time I really 
desire Virtue. 

May roth. 

Bird songs seem unusually harsh and short this morning. Their 
spring of melody is running low this dry weather. Nature is drying 
and stiffening all her early summer beauty to meet the siege of the 
long drought. She is preparing every plant and animal after its na- 
ture to take its place in the intense struggle for existence, and every- 
thing is now armed with barb or prick or spine, with tooth or claw 
or poison. As fierce a brood as none but this arid California could 
have reared from Nature’s soft spring nurslings. 

Plants are toughening their stalks and parching the seed-pods 
before their splitting, and the few remaining flowers are arming 
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themselves from hungry cattle by the hardening of pointed calyx and 
leaves into protective prickles, or the sticky ooze of some ill-smell- 
ing, bitter varnish over leaf and stem. 

Dock is ripening its burrs; they catch at my dress with determina- 
tion, stealing transportation in hope of better fields, like so many 
unprincipled “cross-beams.” The beautiful, soft grass-heads of 
spring are now mere loose bundles of stickers, scattered by every 
breeze and from which there is no means of escape. Loco weed rat- 
tles its ghostly, poisonous pods in the wind, a very real and fearful 
imitation of the rattlesnake. Bladderpod is ripening myriads of 
bloated, ill-smelling, purple seed-bags, protected by its offensive, 
poisonous odor. 

Cactus spines are most formidable, long and brittle with danger- 
ous, hooking ends; for cactus is now in its full, fierce glory. One 
would think it had tolerated the easy softness of the year about long 
enough and was now bent on setting a bold and belligerent example. 
It sprawls insolently about, a bristling taunt to the unwary, rank 
with strong, rich blossoms, around which the flies buzz and whirl 
in the hot, sickening air. 

Found a horned toad partly buried in the soft dirt where I make 
my seat under a pepper tree. Horned toads are now numerous. They 
have large, strong, sharp horns, but are perfectly gentle. Dug this 
one out and laid him in the sun to warm his cold blood a bit. The 
right hind claw had been torn away before hibernation, and, as I 
examined it, he half turned a sleepy, thick-lidded eye to observe me, 
but did not attempt to escape. 

There is a vaguely antique and venerable air about him, especially 
about the long, thick, drooping-lidded eyes and the heavy-hung 
wrinkles in his dirt-colored hide, which could hardly be more weath- 
erworn were he imported direct from his amphibious ancestors of 
ancient Egypt when Cheops watched the reptiles of the Nile. Petted 
him a little on the head, and he closed his eyes appreciatively, hold- 
ing carefully quiet and laying his crown of long, pink horns peace- 
fully against his back. What an air of unmoved superiority, show- 
ing not the least trace of fear but easily capable of darting away at 
great speed on the instant! One thinks sympathetically of the rev- 
erence bestowed on his ancient ancestors. He seemed quietly con- 
tented, and, as I smoothed his broad back with a twig, he curled and 
elevated his horny tail and laid back his head like a pleased house- 
cat, all the while basking in the sunshine with great leisure and en- 
joyment, as who should say, “Life is in the living, and I find the sun 
is warm!” 

Birds scold when approached. The care of the young seems to 
have worn a bit on their tempers and their nests contain treasures 
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too precious for frivolity. Blackbirds are very pugnacious. One 
swooped impudently down at me again and again, as I sat under 
an orange tree a short distance from her nest, scolding all the time 
in as angry and shrewish voice as one can imagine. Several times 
she hit my hat with the fierce beat of her wings. 

May 15th. 

I find the spirit of Nature cold and unfamiliar in my dull, sad 
hours, as though she made no fellowship with gloom. Only when 
I have life and joy in my own heart, can I claim to be really awake, 
and only then is her larger serenity and beauty revealed. We are re- 
warded for our virtue by sight, but our sins darken the daylight. 
Nature makes but one requirement of those who seek her—she per- 
petually asks, “Are you worthy?” We can see only that for which 
our eyes are focused; and not arbitrarily, but with basis in deepest 
nature, comes the assurance that “the pure in heart shall see God.” 

In sorrow, I am an AZolian harp from which no kindly breeze draws 
more than wailing sounds; but the very stars in their courses bend to 
smile significantly on one’s serenity and faith. They have watched 
the world so long—those calm, wise, kindly eyes. Surely they know 
the destiny of man, and surely it is grander than we dream—so wise 
and sweet and glad they look. 

If one might live worthy the fellowship of the stars! They are 
distant and holy, but never aloof. On these dusty, trivial days of 
glaring summer, it is a comfort and a reminder that beyond the blaze 
of our sun-filled atmosphere the stars are shining cool and chaste 
in perpetual night. We can think nothing ignoble of their destiny. 
Their solemn beauty invites the soul. We should determine never to 
part with their company. 

May 18th. 

Last night I saw the sun set in a flaming sea of glory, while over 
ine hung masses of black clouds, and I walked eastward through a 
light sprinkling rain, directing my course home by the center of a 
great arch of rainbow; a path of beauty in which I could hardly feel 
my right to walk, yet was strangely cheered and inspired and was 
really aroused for the first time that day. 

I look with longing on the sun’s pathway through our evening 
clouds, leading without doubt straight to Elysium and the abode 
of the Immortals; but am comforted by the assurance that though I 
should surely sink, by weight of dross, through that filmy, exquisite 
ladder, yet the earth’s crust shows no sign of giving way and I can 
still walk, sturdily and warily as may be, where I now am. 

Sometimes the alkaline “bad lands” of this country crack in deep, 
wide fissures of great depth, disclosing’ black, baking adobe, on 
which not a particle of healthy life can be supported—cursed of the 
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elements and excommunicated by Nature. How even a little mean- 
ness makes deep fissures in the character of a man through which he 
may sound unfathomable depths of depravity! 

One is often reminded that Nature spells more than we can read. 
Many of us hold her pages upside down, like children, and stare un- 
meaningly at her inverted pictures. We are blind to her symbols, 
or translate them as scratches of Chance on the dead face of Time. 
We see no Unity and little Justice, and argue sagely if these words 
can be. Some blink a suspicious and crafty eye as they pry through 
Nature, as though they would surprise her off guard, or wisely mis- 


trusted the general-management of God. 
May 2oth. 


A warm, brilliant, smiling day. The Mexican mountains lie 
bathed in purple and lilac haze, and the misty horizon bends friendly 
and near. From Bailey’s hill the land sweeps away to the broad, 
bare mesas, and between sleep the dreaming, mist-clad valleys, with 
their hints of endless space. 

Brown bees buzz heavily in the wild-buckwheat, and overhead the 
hawks wheel calm and slow. One can think of nothing great enough 
to do that shall not be too trivial under the open sky. It seems 
enough simply to be present when Nature thus gives her “At Home,” 
and robes earth and sky with this regal, holiday air. I am pleased to 
be as quiet, appreciative and leisurely as the sage-brush that lies so 
grey and unobtrusive on the knoll above the marsh. 

There are not many people whom I like to take on my walks. I 
find I too gladly give them what they expect—triviality. In spite of 
my best efforts. I seem bound to disappoint no one and can always 
depend on being as mean and trifling as my worst enemy, or humblest, 
least appreciative friend, ever dreams. Hence it is a rare pleasure 
to be accompanied sometimes by Hall Dudley, whose very presence, 
though he spoke not a word, is an assurance of better things, and I 
am protected and safeguarded from myself. He expects and receives 
always my best. I have never before met anyone to whom I could 
be at once so unguarded and so assured. He discovers me to myself; 
and I am not a little surprised, at times, with the trophies he brings 
home from my hitherto unexplored territory. 

His character rises every day to my eyes like a great, steep, path- 
less mountain, beautiful, ever-alluring, but inaccessible, whose 
heights I long, yet hardly dream, to attain. Above me, as I write, 
the flash of a blue wing cleaves the paler blue of the sky. It is a 
nesting pigeon as she makes her way home to Lion’s Peak beyond the 
mesas. If J had wings, I should make my journey and explore my 
mountain tomorrow. Are they the wings of faith, of hope, or per- 
haps—of love—that are strong enough to bear one over the inac- 
cessible barriers of individual character? 
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May 25th. 

The wild grasses and grains, all the wild-oat and tall bur-clover 
stalks, are dried stiff and stark, and rattle with ghastly sighs in mid- 
afternoon. The fields are turning from grey to white in the drought. 
Stiff, pale, moistureless weeds, “dove weeds,” the farmers say, are 
springing up on the harvest lands, and a homely magenta flower 
named “four-o’clock” is now daring to appear conspicuous on the 
desolate slopes. It rings in the dying hours of waning summer. A 
subdued but disinterested mourner, it will keep a placid wake for 
several months. 

Anise has seeded. The old stalks are bedraggled and forlorn as a 
hen who has raised a big summer’s brood and is now moulting. 

Crickets whirr with a decided rasp, like the ungreased and over- 
worked escape valve of relentless summer. One’s nerves ache with 
the rack of their extreme tension. It is almost terrifying when a 
wave of their invisible steam sweeps down the wind-blown valley, 
threatening at every instant to engulf one in its tortous mist of 
sound. 

3ees buzz a little peevishly in the blossoms of the valley ice-plant, 
reaping a meager reward for much industry. The flowers keep 
wide-open, innocent eyes gazing unblinkingly all day at the sun— 
offended perhaps, a little, by the momentary intrusion of the bee’s 
brown body, interposed for the eager rape of their little store of 
sweetness, but looking straight back at the sky with undimmed in- 
nocence the instant he has vanished. What delicacy, what exquisite 
purity in the commonest flower ! 

Mustard has unresistingly gone to seed and given over the sum- 
mer to thrashing off the tiny seed-pods at the end of its long, stiff 
stalks ; and bur-teasel, flourishing in the dry river courses, is putting 
out large, fresh, ill-smelling leaves and perfecting its burrs with 
broad leisure and enjoyment. It is lusty and rank and profitless, but 
completes the rampant, nonchalant life of dry water-courses with 
a plebeian spirit all its own. 

The quiet, persuasive odor of some departed skunk lingers around 
the plank bridge, and the meditative teasel claims it kindred to its 
own unsavory burrs. 

Toads, when disturbed under the shadowy bridge, come leaping 
heavily up the bank, sunning their swarthy, warted bodies unwill- 
ingly and warming their cold blood to an ungrateful heat. 

Found some rats’ nests just above the water-mark. They are a 
cleverly piled semblance of a wash of sticks and debris. Big flies 
buzz with long, unending, unexecuted threats over the hole where 
the polywogs perished some weeks ago, and a small locust, who sits 
on a leaf a yard from my foot, quietly dreams a harsh, bad dream 
to himself. 
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What an air of heavy, uninspired satisfaction pervades this val- 
ley-bottom! A mean contentment, like an unholy enchantment, takes 
possession of one; he thinks with sympathetic understanding of the 
Lotus-eaters, and is tempted to roll under the cool darkness of the 
bridge and snuff a bur-teasel leaf! 

It is easy to believe a valley life might prove demoralizing. There 
is more truth than many have supposed in the assurance of the 
Greeks that deities preside over streams and woods. Some low 
satyr surely camps perpetually along this ill-smelling, alkaline marsh- 
land and leaves some trailing taint over the whole mist-laden, mias- 
mic air. How even a low hill, with its slight elevation and broader 
view, relieves the sense and liberates the spirit from the heavy spell 
of the valley! It may be there are priestesses of even these lower 
foothills, and one may humbly consult their oracle with relief and 
profit. It is said that the Greeks built their temples on the highest 
Irills, not alone for the inspiring view but for the very spirit itself 
which dwelt thereon. 

To those on an elevation all sounds are perceived to rise as must 
man’s growing spirit in health, and one is convinced that his con- 
tentment, like ivy, should not sprawl, but climb, for its life! 

National City, Cal. 





NESTING TIME 
By KATHERINE ELSPETH OLIVER. 
HE afternoon sea-breeze was frolicking over the “desert. 

It shook the mesquite bushes gleefully and sent flying 

a shower of white blossoms, sun-burned and odorous; 

it whistled among the quivering stalks of the tall reed- 

grass; it set the fields of fox-tail rippling like an agi- 
tated silver sea. The “baby-blue-eyes,” the “ragged Robins” and the 
“brown Bettys,” all the dainty host of desert flowers, ogled the bold 
zephyr frivolously as he passed, and began a giddy dance to the 
tune of his whispered music. Only when he reached the orchard 
tract did his reckless gambols meet rebuke; but here, when he rol- 
licked boisterously past the lofty wind-breaks, the dignified eucalyp- 
tus trees recognized his presence by the slightest and most formal of 
bows down their long line, as those who acknowledge, without ap- 
proval, an acquaintance. 

The daring zephyr had little chance to tease Bessie, safely stowed 
behind the dense honeysuckle vine on the front porch, plying her 
needle delicately upon dainty sewing; he could only puff the softest 
of kisses scented with orange blossoms in to her, and she ignored these 
attentions wholly. Her occupation was an engrossing but leisurely 
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one, and she paused now and then to relish her work, holding it up, 
shaking the sheer dimity into dainty folds, and smacking her lips 
over the crisp lace-edged little ruffles. When the distant sound of 
whistling broke in upon one of these ecstatic moments, she dropped 
her work and listened. As the sound drew nearer, she leaned for- 
ward and made a loop-hole for her vision in the vines before her. 
Sid Westley was striding up the road with a new hoe over his 
shoulder. He was going over to his ranch to work. He would stop 
to talk with Bessie. : 

Sid was making note of the various features of Mr. Rose’s ranch 
visible from the road, with the quick eye of the experienced rancher. 
He marked the newly budded seedlings, the lemon trees trimmed 
back according to his own theory. He observed that Mr. Rose had 
furrowed-out for his first spring run of water. He noticed a fresh 
gopher-mound directed menacingly toward an orange-tree, and 
stopped to investigate it with his hoe; then proceeded on his way 
with the neighborly intention of notifying the rancher of the enemy’s 
attack. While prosecuting these observations, the youth was making 
energetic progress toward Bessie’s house, to the whistled tune of 
“Silver Heels.” On catching a glint of white behind the honey- 
suckle as he turned in at the gate, he unconsciously exchanged the 
sprightly air for the plaintive sentiment of “In the Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree.” 

Bessie, after an energetic capture of back-curls and a hurried ad- 
justment of her waist-line, was applying herself industriously to her 
needle-work when he looked in upon her. Her presence was marked 
by an admirable composure that lent easy tolerance to her voice, as 
she greeted the youth without surprise. 

“Well, hello, Sid!” 

“Hello! Com’ estamos?” The young man seated himself upon 
the porch railing and pulled a packet of letters from his hip pocket. 

“Here’s the mail.” He tossed it into her lap. 

“Thanks, awfully!” she said, sorting the letters with interest. “Oh, 
here’s mine!” She scanned the envelope with fervent eyes anc 
stowed it zealously away in the bosom of her shirt-waist; then she 
turned her gaze leisurely upon the youth. He was good to look 
upon ; big, with rich coloring—the coloring sun and weather gives; 
steady and frank of eye; shoulders broad and stubborn under the 
slouching lines of a loose shirt; limbs showing shapely in khaki 
trousers, the firm calves swathed in canvas leggings; throat bared; 
sleeves rolled to elbows; sombrero in hand; the typical picturesque 
young rancher with deck cleared for action. He was looking at her 
with eyes that asked a question—the sort of look which, whenever 
she found it bent upon her, made her seize recklessly upon some silly 
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irrelevancy, some girl’s subterfuge for delay. She knew that, sooner 
or later he would stalk through them all and take her with strong 
hands, as he used to at school when they played “drop the handker- 
chief” and kisses were forfeits. That would be when his time was 
come. She wished it were today—only she didn’t—and she shook 
her sewing daringly into his face now, to distract his attention and 
banish the look before which she quailed. 

“See here, isn’t this a dear?” 

Her ruse proved successful for the time. He laid hold of the soft 
goods clumsily. It seemed wonderfully dainty and frail in his big 
hands. It looked like the kind of stuff they wear at weddings. He 
whistled : 

“Gee! What’s it going to be?” 

“New dress.” Bessie recovered it, officiously. “Going to wear it 
Friday night.” 

“What’s going on, Friday night? I didn’t know anything about 
it,” he asked anxiously. 

“Oh, didn’t you?” she mocked. 

“No, I didn’t. There wasn’t any notice up on the post-office or 
anywhere. Why can’t they let a fellow know?” he blustered. “Say, 
we're going, aren’t we, wherever it is?” 

“I’m thinking of it.” She caressed the letter in her bosom sig- 
nificantly. The youth threw back his shoulders. 

“Say, look here, Bessie! I didn’t know the first thing about this 
doings until right now, but this other fellow hasn’t got me skinned 
yet, if I did bring his bid. I want a show in this. Will you go with 
me ?” 

The girl shook out her ruffles absorbedly, pondering the effect. 
The gathers were a trifle scant here, and she adjusted them with con- 
cern and set in a pin, Then she looked up calmly at the boy. He 
towered over her, big and imperative. 

“Well, this isn’t saying. Will you go?” 

She glanced down at her work again, then out across the desert 
absently, then back, and up at him: 

“Go with you ?—Why—well, I guess so.” 

The youth dropped back to his seat laughing. 

“Gee!” he whistled in relief. “I thought it was a throw-down this 
tume, sure.” Then he followed up his lead zealously. “Say, I’m 
going over to the ranch a little while. Don’t you want to come 


along ?” 

Ah, no, no! She would never fall into such a wide-open, plain- 
and-above-board trap as that. She knew every foot of his rich little 
ranch, for had she not gone over the ground a dozen times, when 
it was yet in prospect? Had she not planned the laying-out of it? 
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discussed sagely the comparative values of “Sweets” and “Navels?” 
decided where the grape-vines were to be set out and the rose-bushes 
planted? That was at first, when they were just neighbors and 
she had not known whether it was Susie Jones, or Mattie West, or 
who else was to be the mistress of the ranch. It was because she 
was quite sure now, that she, Bessie Rose, would be some day, that 
the partnership supervision had been broken off. A surreptitious 
little path down the chaparral slope to the back of the ranch was a 
safe way, when her curiosity to see what Sid had been doing led; 
but every instinct of self-preservation cried out “Beware” against 
the day when she should visit it with him. She was morally certain 
that on that day she would be taken captive in her own cage; so she 
parried his intentions again: 

“Oh, I can’t possibly today. See! I’m busy.” 

This youth never looked defeat and it was the complacency of 
him, his deliberate and unmoved persistence, that drove her, no 
sooner than she had successfully evaded one snare, to set herself to 
watch for another. 

“Well, then, so long!” he said, moving off buoyantly. “I'm go- 
ing to tie up the ‘Bessie’ rose today. She’s a beauty, but she won't 
stay put.” 

Bessie, her work dropped in her lap, looked wistfully after him 
as he swung down the road. His words about the rare little rose 
he had named for her sounded prophetic. She pressed her hands to 
her breast with a sudden passionate little gasp, that was a laugh and 
a sob. 

“Well, why don’t you tie her up, honey!” The next moment she 
shook out her ruffles and gurgled gleefully as her letter fell with 
them: 

“*B. G. Wiggins Seed Company,’” she read, laughing. “But you 
did, all right.” 

lt was early April. The throb of spring was everywhere. Every 
bush shook sweets to the breeze. Every weed was redolent. The 
youth’s strong strokes laid upon the damp, red earth, and the cool, 
odorous breath rushed up to meet his nostrils with a grateful draft— 
a token of spring more significant to his experienced senses than all 
the ravishing song and color and perfume of the landscape—the first 
breath of bursting germ and new-born piant. 

The youth worked in a transport of physical and spiritual exulta- 
tion. The intoxication of the season surged through his veins and 
the parable of the season flushed his heart with its promise. Birds 
were mating and mates were building in every bush. Unnumbered 
fragrant little buds were being born on every hand. A tenderness 
was upon him for all young, growing things. He made the ground 
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soft about his new vines, and tenderly unclasped the fragile tendrils 
from their hold on the coarse weeds they had entangled. He stooped 
and shook the leaves of the strawberry plants free from the dirt that 
had washed over them. He worked absorbedly over the dainty “Bes- 
sie” rose, guiding the delicate branches up the lattice with firm, care- 
ful hands. The sweet, half-blown buds drooped their heads willfully 
and caught his fingers with their tiny, tearing thorns as he patiently 
coaxed them into place. In a roseate haze of spirit he worked on, 
until the yellow evening began to move out across the desert from 
the west, the shadows to fall along his hill; then he gathered a 
great branch of odorous peach-blossoms, and, bearing the ravishing 
treasure upon his shoulders, strode off through the fragrant night 
toward Bessie’s house. 

Bessie, bare-headed and bare-armed, was feeding the chickens 
when the youth broke through the eucalyptus wind-break, and tow- 
ered above her, a passionate young satyr, redolent of the fields and 
irresistible in, his might. She perceived with quick instinct his 
transfiguration, and trembled with joyous apprehension. He held 
out his offering with open arms. The gesture was an avowal, but 
she met it with cruel commonplace. 

“Oh, lovely, Sid! But put °em down somewhere. The hen tur- 
key’s stolen a nest. You must help me find her.” 

Her irrelevancy could not blight his elation. He wheeled joy- 
ously and began beating the near-by bushes in search of the truant. 

““She’s out on the desert,” Bessie called. “I saw her come from 
there last night.” When he, essaying to push the search, leaped 
over the low cypress hedge to her side, she pushed him away, laugh- 
ing: “Well, Silly! You won’t help by going the same way.” 

She ran lightly off among the chamise bushes, and he dived away 
in the opposite direction toward the yellow horizon, 

The zephyr was dropping to sleep. He blew a last drowsy kiss 
across the bushes, that met Bessie’s cheek like the cool smite of 
ocean spray. The wondrous quiet of the desert evening had fallen, 
broken only by a coyote’s distant “yap.” The girl yearned anxiously 
for the gentle turkey-mother, brooding upon her cherished nest, all 
heedless of the prowling peril. She plunged on through the grow- 
ing darkness, mindful only of her pet. When presently she stopped, 
breathless, and thought of herself, she stood dismayed. The night 
had fallen like a mist, the wind was cold, and the desert lay all about 

‘her, awesome, terrifying, surging up from illimitable distances to 
overwhelm her. It is not difficult to lose one’s self at night on the 
expanse of chaparral desert that lies harmless enough by day be- 
tween one and one’s neighbor. In the darkness the chamisal bushes 
and ragged grease-wood loom up against the sky-line, black bulks 
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that resemble houses and barns or a familiar stretch of wind-break, 
and one seeks the shape with lightened heart, only to find the disap- 
pointment of him who follows the desert mirage. The girl cried 
out in the sudden terror of one lost—and the boy was at her side. 

“Bessie !” 

“Oh!” she said. “Is that you?” He drew her arm through his. 

“TI believe you were lost,” he said. He turned her gently. 

“There’s your house, over there,” pointing, “and there’s mine, 
down there. Say, I’ve forgotten something I want to take over 
town. Will you go down to the house with me, or will you wait 
here while I go?” 

“Oh, I'll go,” she answered, laying her hand quickly on his arm— 
he had made as though to go alone. 

“I believe you were scared, too,” he said with satisfaction, slip- 
ping her hand contentedly into his arm. They pushed their way be- 
tween the bushes till they struck upon the path at the top of the hill; 
then he went before, leading the way down its slope. He did not 
know she had been that way before. The moon looked over the 
shoulder of a distant mountain and lit their way down into the 
little ranch. The fragrance of orange blossoms met them as they 
descended. 

“I did a lot of work here this afternoon—just felt like it,” he 
said. “Say, the strawberry sets are coming on fine! We'll, have 
some berries by June, sure.” He used the plural pronoun from habit 
of thought, and she heard it with a little thrill of happiness. 

They tramped over the soft furrows between the orange rows. 
He had reached back and was leading her by the hand, steadying her 
over the rough ground. She marked with quick interest the improve- 
ments made upon the place since her last visit to it; the perfect 
orderliness of every part of it, the taste displayed in its details. She 
exclaimed over the growth of the Bessie rose as they stepped up on 
the porch of his tiny house. 

“Yes, but gee! You haven’t been here for months!” he re- 
proached her. 

He left her at the door while he felt about in the darkness within 
for his package. She waited contentedly, humming softly to herself 
his song, and searching out the moon through the foliage of the 
Bessie rose. Suddenly a soft brooding note sounded at her feet— 
the sweet “hush” note of the hen-turkey. She stooped down and 
felt fearlessly; her hand touched the soft throbbing breast of the 
turkey-mother, on her nest under the Bessie rose. 

“Sid!” 

He was at her side, laughing. 

“Sid Westley, you knew it all the time.” Sl.e shot a challenging 
little fist out against his broad chest. He closed upon it exultantly 
and encompassed its owner with a masterful arm. 

“She knows her nest all right—she stays put. And so’ll Bessie 
Rose, won’t she, Honey? Say ‘yes’!” 

And Bessie said. 
Rialto, Cal. 
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RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT FOR 
CALIFORNIA 
By WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 

Sits, AO ULD the men of California preserve for themselves and 
A their children the great right of self-government? If 
i so, they have got to fight for it, and to fight on entirely 
new lines. The California of today is not ruled by the 
mass of its people, nor is it ruled by either of the great 
political parties in any proper sense of the term. The sort of govern- 
ment that Abraham Lincoln prayed for at Gettysburg has literally 
perished from the earth, at least for the time. We have government 
of the machine, by the bosses, for the public utility corporations. 
And it is an utterly irresponsible government, so far as the public is 
concerned. 

In its recent decision upholding the recall provision of the San 
Diego city charter, the Court of Appeals for the Southern district 
coined a phrase which may well serve as the battle-cry of a genuine 
constructive movement in State and municipal politics. Said the 
Court: “A responsible government is the very foundation of a re- 
publican system.” 

We have heard of representative government, of popular gov- 
ernment, of democratic government, but these phrases have lost their 
meaning. What we want is responsible government—not government 
responsible to the Southern Pacific railway and the allied corpora- 
tions, nor government responsible to political bosses and machines ; 
but government responsible to the people themselves, 

No such government now exists in California; nor can it exist 
here until an aroused and determined people shall rise in over- 
whelming might, break the bonds of party sentiment and obligation, 
and reclaim the power that has gone from their hands. The Captain 
of Industry must cease to be the Captain of Politics, or we must ac- 
quiensce in what Theodore Roosevelt characterized as “the most de- 
grading kind of despotism, the despotism of the party boss and the 
party machine.” 





“Send no more giants, God, 
But make the people great!” 


A CONCRETE INSTANCE OF DESPOTISM 

While the people have been squabbling about comparatively su- 
perficial matters, such as tariff, currency and public ownership, they 
have been subtly beguiled into losing their heritage of basic rights, 
the right to govern themselves. Representative government has be- 
come misrepresentative government, democratic institutions have 
given place to plutocratic institutions, and the power which belongs 
to men has passed to money. 
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In San Diego, for example, the people elected a mayor two 
years ago by a clear majority over all, yet the friends of the machine 
tried to retain power by raising technical objections to the mayor’s 
elegibility. Although it was frankly admitted in their newspaper 
organ that his acts as de facto mayor would be perfectly valid, litiga- 
tion was instituted to prevent him from assuming his office. Fortu- 
nately, the new mayor was a soldier and prepared for surprises. He 
could not be found by those who were seeking to serve papers upon 
him two or three days before the beginning of his term. Promptly 
upon the stroke of midnight which marked the expiration of his pre- 
decessor’s term, Captain Sehon entered the city hall, forced the door 
of the executive office, and took the chair to which he had been called 
by the people. It was not until his title had been confirmed by the Su- 
preme Court, however, that his opponents gave up their insolent 
attempt to defeat the will of the people. 

The election of the independent mayor did not carry with it 
an independent council. The council was subservient to the machine, 
and it soon developed that the effort to keep the people’s choice 
out of the mayor’s office was only a part, and the least reprehensible 
part, of a systematic effort to balk the popular will, and thereby deny 
the right of self-government to the people of San Diego. 

By the necessary two-thirds majority, the charter had been 
amended to provide for the initiative, referendum, and recall. A 
legal petition was presented to the council demanding the submission 
of a certain liquor ordinance to popular vote. The subservient 
council laid the petition on the table, thus nullifying a great law 
which the people had enacted for their own protection. 

Driven to the last resort, the voters of the Seventh Ward then 
presented a legal petition under the recall provision of the city 
charter, demanding that their councilman should submit himself 
and his record to their suffrages. Again the subservient council de- 
liberately defied the people and refused to call the election. In both 
cases the council declined to consult the city attorney, whom the peo- 
ple had made their legal adviser, and sought outside advice as to 
how they could best avoid obeying the law. 

Men owning their nomination and election to a local boss, who is 
himself but the instrument of a State boss, who in turn represents 
great corporate interests with headquarters in Wall Street—such 
men acknowledge no responsibility to the people. They yield glad 
obedience to the power that makes them, whether they sit in conven- 
tion, in city councils, in State Legislatures, or in administrative offices. 
If it be true that “obedience to law is liberty,” then obedience to boss 
rule involving the violation of law, as examplified at San Diego, 
is anarchy. It is denial of the right of self-government. It is re- 
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bellion against the authority of the people. It is treason to our in- 
stitutions. This sort of thing is infinitely more dangerous than the 
graft which has been uncovered in San Francisco. Graft is mere 
vulgar dishonesty, and can be scraped off, as sailors scrape barnacles 
from the hull of a ship. But the refusal of boss-owned officials to do 
the will of the people, when the will of the people has found em- 
phatic legal expression in accordance with law, is far different and 
much more serious. If it can go unchallenged and unpunished, then 
the hull itself is rotten and the day of its dissolution can not be far 
distant. 

The San Diego case is, of course, an extreme instance, of one 
kind of misrule, just as the San Francisco revelation is an extreme 
instance of another kind of misrule. Both are fruit of the same 
tree—the ugly tree of bossism, nourished in the soil of corporation 
politics. Its roots are spread throughout the length and breadth of 


the State. 
THE REMEDY IS NON-PARTISANSHIP 

If the right of self-government is to be saved in California, and 
to be established on firm foundations, a majority of the voters must 
rise above partisanship and make common cause against the en- 
trenched power of bossed politics. There is no hope in either party, 
for both are controlled by the same evil influence. Republican and 
Democratic politicians well know that there is but one road to pre- 
ferment. It is the road which leads by the House of the Boss, 
through the Portals of the Machine, into the Valley of the Shadow 
of Subserviency. It is a broad road, and many there be that walk 
therein. 

The most significant and the most hopeful signs in the entire his- 
tory of California politics were the Non-Partisan movements in Los 
Angeles and San Diego during the past few months. They were 
spontaneous and genuine. And though in neither instance did they 
fully prevail, yet they represented Bunker Hill in a war of political 
revolution. A few years off lies Yorktown! 

The men of all parties who stand for self-government must come 
together in a new movement which shall begin by freeing our cities 
of boss rule and end by freeing the commonwealth. The progress 
already made in Los Angeles and San Diego demonstrates that this 
can be done, if we are willing to go patiently and with grim deter- 
mination to the task. 

It seems to me that the first step is the formation of a State 
Non-Partisan League. This should be organized as widely as possi- 
ble throughout California. What may it hope to accomplish in the 
early future? 

1. The League can strengthen and encourage Non-Partisan 
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municipal movements where they exist, and inaugurate them where 
, they have not yet taken tangible shape. Every important city in the 
State should have a live Non-Partisan movement to carry on a cam- 
paign of education, to look after the registration of voters, and, 
when the time comes, to wage an energetic battle for municipal gov- 
ernment absolutely divorced from the notorious machine organiza- 
tion. 

2. The State Non-Partisan League should undertake to see 
that the next legislature is favorable to a good direct primary law, 
to the submission of constitutional amendments providing for the 
initiative, referendum and recall, and to the enactment of a statute 
modeled upon that of Oregon which shall enable the people to indi- 
cate at the ballot box their choice for United States Senator. 

3. Such a League can lay the foundation during the next two 
years for the election of a complete Non-Partisan State government 
in 1911. With the Oregon law on the statute books, the fight for 
Non-Partisan State government would be entirely separated from 
election of United States senator. The people will nominate the sena- 
tor by direct vote, and if a Non-Partisan legislature should take its 
seat in January, 1911, it will promptly ratify the people’s choice. This 
plan would not be feasible in 1908, not only because that will be a 
presidential year, but because it would be impossible to enact the Ore- 
gon statute in the meantime. The legislature, now adjourned, will 
not assemble again until January, 1909. 

SOME OBVIOUS OBJECTIONS 

It may be said, by way of objection to these suggestions, that a 
State Non-Partisan movement will be hopelessly complicated with the 
election of congressmen and United States senator, even though the 
people vote directly now for the former and will vote directly for 
the latter when the Oregon statute is adopted in California. 

If there are no Non-Partisan nominees for the House of Repre- 
sentatives or United States Senate, while the ballot carries the names 
of Republican and Democratic nominees for those offices, why should 
complications ensue? The voter will mark his choice for Congress- 
man and United States Senator, and will doubtless vote either Repub- 
lican, Democratic or Socialist. There is nothing to prevent him from 
marking his choice of Non-Partisan or independent State officers if 
he chooses to do so. The arrangement of the ballot effectually sepa- 
rates the national from the State or local contests, providing we have 
the Oregon method of voting for United States senator. 

It is entirely possible that the presence of a Non-Partisan State 
ticket in the field will have a tendency to impair party discipline and 
encourage independent voting. That objection may be good from the 
standpoint of a partisan, but it will have no force with the friends 
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of reform. The less party discipline, and the more independent vot- 
ing, the better for California! 

It may be said that when we have a good direct primary law, 
boss power will be destroyed so that there will no longer be need 
of an independent political movement. I answen that when the 
direct primary shall have done its perfect work, it will be time enough 
to acknowledge its sufficiency as an instrument of reform. It is un- 
questionably a step in advance, but the organized and thoroughly- 
financed forces of bossism are usually sufficient to carry the day with 
the light vote cast at primaries. These organized forces gravitate 
from one party to another in accordance with the needs of their mas- 
ters, and they are difficult to overcome. The people are aroused at a 
general election, but rarely can they be aroused twice within a few 
months. The disciplined army of the boss is in a chronic state of 
arousal. The boss dotes on “regular” parties, because he can regu- 
larly control them. Hence, the importance of an irregular or inde- 
pendent movement which will swing to one side or the other, as the 
exigencies of the case demand, or “go it alone” when that seems 
likely to be more effective. 

It may be said that with the initiative, referendum and recall 
in the constitution, the people will be free. But these apply only to 
legislation. The recall alone touches administration, where many 
of the worst evils lie entrenched ; and the recall can be applied there 
only in extreme cases. 

Finally, it will doubtless be contended, even by many who now 
concede that national partyism has no proper place in municipal 
affairs, that the politics of California can not be separated from ua- 
tional questions. Is this objection sound? To my mind it.is “sound” 
only in the sense of noise, and wholly unsound in the sense of logic. 
The voter may express his views on national issues when he votes 
for congressman or United States senator, but when he votes for 
governor, secretary of State, attorney general, and members of the 
legislature, he will express his views on State issues. 

A little study will convince any candid mind that ninety-nine per- 
cent of the business transacted by state administrative officers, and 
nearly as great a proportion of laws enacted by the legislature, are 
purely local to California and wholly unrelated to the government of 
the United States. What is true of municipal affairs is just as true 
of State affairs, always provided that the election of United States 
senator is left with the people under the Oregon system, so that the 
legislature will merely ratify the popular will. 

But even if it were true that a State administration had con- 
siderable to do with the government of the United States, I believe 
it could still be successfully contended that the greater and higher 
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interest of the people of California lies distinctly upon the side of 
independent government. 
Speaking in advocacy of Non-Partisanship in municipal affairs, 


President Roosevelt said: 

“The worst evils that affect our local government arise from and are the 
inevitable result of the mixing up of the city affairs with the party politics 
of the nation and the state. The lines upon which national parties divide 
have no necessary connection with the business of the city; such connections 
open the way to countless schemes of plunder and civil corruption.” 

That statement is so true that no thoughtful man disputes it. 
Now, let me slightly revise it, so that it may be applicable to Non- 
Partisanship in State affairs. Suppose the President had said—he 
didn’t but perhaps he will sometime—this : 

“The worst evils that affect the State government of California arise from 
and are the inevitable result of the mixing up of the State affairs with the 
politics of the nation. The lines upon which national parties divide have no 
necessary connection with the business of the State, since congressmen are 
chosen by direct vote on national issues, and United States senators may be 
so chosen under the Oregon method; such connections open the way to 
countless schemes of plunder and civil corruption.” 

Suppose the President had said that (which he did not), would 
it not be just as true as what he actually said about municipal af- 
fairs? Does not every thoughtful man in California know that such 
a statement would be founded on everlasting truth? Then why 
should those who hold the good of the Commonwealth above mere 
party sentiment decline to lend their aid to-a Non-Partisan State 
movement ? 

It is given us to see but a little way ahead. We are living in 
the spring of 1907. What the autumn of 1908 shall bring forth we 
do not now know;; still less do we know what conditions may con- 
front us in 1910. But with the odor of the Santa Cruz convention 
and the late session of the legislature still fresh in our nostrils, we 
do know that the only present hope of securing responsible govern- 
ment in California—government’ responsible to the people rather 
than to the railroad and its bossed politicians—lies through the ave- 
nue of independent, Non-Partisan organizing and voting. Acting 
upon this knowledge, we should formulate plans looking to a State 
movement which shall enter upon an aggressive struggle for Non- 
Partisan municipal government in all important citites; which shall 
aim to bring out of the next legislature the best possible plan of direct 
nominations, the Oregon method of indicating the popular choice for 
United States senator, and the submission of constitutional amend- 
ments providing for initiative, referendum, and recall, and which 
shall prepare the way for the election of an independent State gov- 
ernment in IQIO. 

California is great in area, in climate, and in fame. Let us make 
it great in civic virtue and in the strength and purity of its demo- 
cratic institutions. Let us achieve for ourselves and bequeath to our 
children a responsible government—a government which shall be the 
expression of its own people and their noblest aspirations. 

San Diego, Cal. 




















There is no more interesting experiment on the American boards 
today than the attempt of San Francisco to purge itself of graft. 
Upon the outcome will depend much. Success would start a con- 
tagion of great usefulness in almost every American community. 
It is true that the pawns of this remarkably lively game are ali 
mere human. They have their weaknesses, their vanities, their am- 
bitions. The funds for the prosecution are not from heaven; the 
hired prosecutor is not so disembodied as Azrael; possibly angels 
dealing with human conditions could make a conviction—as it is rea- 
sonably hopeful that a mere human instrument of man’s lurking 
desire for justice will do. 

But these people anyhow have had the imagination to see and to 
seize a beautiful opportunity—as rich in its results to patriotism as 
in its possibilities for selfish and dramatic achievement. Probably 
the best that any one of reason expects in this world is an enlight- 
ened selfishness. 

There is good ground for hope that some of the men who have 
prostituted San Francisco shall play checkers with their nose be- 
hind prison bars. If God needs any suggestion as to His business, it 
can be safely said that He would gratify by such a disposition every 
good citizen of California. The programme of civic graft has not 
been peculiar to the city of the Bay; but wherever it obtains, it is the 
curse and the disgrace of American public life; a reproach to every 
man of us that we are so bankrupt in discharge of our individual civic 
duties. It seems hard that this should be in San Francisco, which 
was once the best governed city in the United States. When the two 
Vigilance Committees ruled—made up, not of roughs and toughs 
and mob-law, but of the very best men in the community—graft 
was impossible. That was half a century ago. It dealt with at 
least as disturbed conditions as any obtaining today. Only a year 
ago, when the minor catastrophe of the earthquake and fire befell 
the city by the Bay, a committee of the best citizens managed things 
better than any city government. 

It seems to take cataclysms to bring out public common sense. 
San Francisco needs another Committee of Fifty or its old Vigi- 
lantes worse than it ever did. Its graft-Mayor, its selfconfessed 
































IN THE LION’S DEN 


What’s the matter 


thieves of supervisors—they are still in office. 
with the old San Francisco spirit, which would have said instantly to 
each and all of them: 
under indictment, get out! 
until you acquit yourselves of these criminal charges, or until the 
people of this city lawfully appoint your successors.” 

And if San Francisco had the old spirit, these petty, miserable 
apologies for men would yield their legal title to office, and turn over 
their duties into the hands of the real representatives of the public. 

But San Francisco has not. 
until they are kicked out 
as ready as it used to be. 


pendence. 


“Mr. Mayor, Messrs. Supervisors, you are 
A committee of 50 will run this city 


he indicted officials will hoid on 
and the toe of the righteous boot is not 
San Francisco has lost its Argonaut inde- 
It is throttled and ridden and strangled with the unions. 





It has not a paper brave enough to fight for American citizenship 


and industrial freedom. 
affairs there in the last decade seems incredible to any American as 
the record of any other Americans. 
the world than the San Franciscans. 
they have not got together. 
“union” army; and these men have let little foolish personal jeal- 
ousies dissever them so that the united front of a base minority 
could sweep them off their own ground. The city and its history for 
twenty-five years is a marvelous object lesson of collective cowardice. 
The earthquake was a small catastrophe. 
Francisco is in its bones. 
or a dozen Coast cities that it has looked down on will, within two 
decades, outstrip it and forever in the race for supremacy. 


Indeed, the cold-blooded history of civic 


There are no better people in 
The trouble with them is that 
No one man can stand the brunt of a 


The living death of San 
It will have to get rid of this obsession 


To anyone who ever thinks, perhaps nothing in 
American life is more remarkable than the way in which cleverness 


Any one who will remember back to even 


has become endemic. 
1860, and “size up” the towns and cities of that portion of the coun- 
try that he knew then, and compare the same communities today in 
respect of the mental exacerbation (the women’s clubs, the writers of 
books, and other “lithery” expressions) will be startled to note the 


Almost every village has now its Author—to 


enormous change. 
say nothing of an organization of weekly, fluttering critics who sit 
in judgment on this author and all others. Compare even the gross 
volume of American current literature then and now, and the result 


It is become almost a distinction not to have writ- 


is as astonishing. 

ten a book; and it is a poor State which has not already dubbed 

some one of its towns the “Athens of Indiana” or what-not. 
Whatever the cause of this remarkable excitation—whether it is 


partly the public schools in their progressive complication and tres- 
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pass upon the heels of colleges ; or in the multiplication of cross-road 
“universities ;” or in the stimulus given to the mentally unemployed 
by reading every morning the more or less hysteric fiction of the 
hardworking boys who “educate” us at half the salary of even a col- 
lege professor, and with thirteen thousand times his immodesty—all 
this would be an interesting thesis for someone seeking a degree of 
LL. D. at Harvard. The fact remains, however, that the country as 
a whole has become smart between the two nights of a generation. 
Not to be impolite, the United States is lousy with people who can 
write cleverly. The art of thought has not perhaps perceptibly ad- 
vanced ; but the art of expression has been more popularized in the 
last 25 years than in any similar period in the world’s history—or ten 
times as long. 

Probably every student realizes that the annual contribution to the 
world’s knowledge is no larger now than when the output of books 
was one fiftieth as large per annum. The vast bulk of this enormous 
flood of printed stuff is merely time-killers; mostly fiction—with a 
considerable sprinkle of essays of various sorts—and of all sorts ex- 
cept Necessary. Not one book in one hundred adds the dot of one i 
to the sum of human knowledge nowadays. Even the text books are 
nine-tenths of them mere rehashes of better authentic work, warmed 
over to sell to the confiding and ignorant. The newspaper habit has 
its reflection in the book output. The multiplication and the com- 
petition of publishers is partly responsible for this. As the editor of 
this little Western magazine, I have observed the extent to which 
trade is drummed up by a certain class of publishers. A certain firm 
in Boston sent letters to every person that printed a poem in Out 
West ; specifying this fine poem ; assuming frankly that such a genius 
must have much other work awaiting publication; suggesting that 
the house would be glad to print the works of such a budding genius. 
When the budding genius naturally bit at this flattering bait, the pub™ 
lisher deprecated the lack of market for poetry, but would be willing 
to take the risk, in such an extraordinary case, if the author would 
pay for the book! And yet there are authors who still believe that 
there is a conspiracy against them, and that only established names 
can find publication! As a matter of fact, a reasonably decent book 
nowadays would have to bury itself under the great pyramid of 
Cheops to escape publication. It has to be a mighty bad novel that 
cannot find a willing publisher. 

But all this does not pay. Life is short at best. There are so 
many good books already that if another book were not published in 
a hundred years we would all of us be at least as well off. 

Any fool can write a book—and most of them seem to have done 
so. It has become much easier to be Smart than to be Right. That 
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is what ails our newspapers and what ails our literature. To be 
Right—that means to fit yourself, to find your facts, and that takes 
work; still, steady, dull work. To be smart in this day of universal 
education needs only to open your mouth and let go. It all depends 
on what one works for. None of the popular successes last. They 
are made in a hurry, to be read in a hurry, and in a hurry forgotten. 
Indeed there is some reason to presume that in literature as in 
physics, the angle of incidence equals the angle of reflection; and 
that a book will last for about as many years as it takes to make tt. 


Nothing can be foreign to Californians which concerns the Argo- 
naut, the most interesting publication on the Pacific Coast, and one 
of the few distinguished weeklies of the country. Its long con- 
tinued success of esteem—for while it has never been a rabble- 
chaser, its readers have been of the best class and of the most faith- 
ful; and have taken it, if not for gospel, at least for indispensable— 
has been one of the most reasonable prides of the West. Its literary 
standards have been high; and its editorials have ranked, both for 
ingenuity and for virile English, with any in the country. It has had 
its political and social vagaries, as journals are wont to have; but 
all in all it has been a great power for good, intellectually and eth- 
ically. 

The name of Frank Pixley has perhaps unduly overshadowed the 
fame of the paper he founded and to which he undoubtedly gave its 
prime character. But the Argonaut has been better since Pixley 
dropped out—no less forceful, but much less erratic. 

The real character of this remarkable paper, as we of recent years 
have known it, has been due to Pixley’s understudy, Jerome A. 
Hart—who began as associate editor in the second year of the 
Argonaut, and maintained that relation for twenty-seven years— 
while for fifteen years he has been editor-in-chief. Mr. Hart was 
a young man when he yoked up with that astonishing, rough, force- 
ful personality who founded the Argonaut. Without mental sub- 
serviency, he took the coloration of the bigger, rougher mind; but 
reflected it through the clearer and subtler prism of his own. Fully 
as fearless as Pixley, more judicious, far more ingenious, far more 
clever— he is the man to whom the Argonaut probably owes very 
much the more. Of legal mind and training, and fine literary taste 
and quality, and humor distinguished alike by courage and a little 
cynicism, he may safely be ranked among the leading editors of the 
country. 

It is all the more interesting when such a man lays down his pen— 
not by force of old age, but for reasons which throw a curious light 
on the fetish of partisanship. 
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These reasons he sets forth very frankly in a San José paper. 
With him it is a matter of conscience. 

The reason why Mr. Hart can no longer content himself to edit the 
Argonaut is that he disapproves of President Roosevelt. Roosevelt 
is a Republican. The Argonaut is a Republican paper. Mr. Hart is 
a Republican. But Mr. Roosevelt thinks he can do certain things 
and still be a Republican. Mr. Hart thinks Mr. Roosevent cannot. 
Mr. Hart cannot bring himself either to refrain from criticism of the 
“high-handed usurpation” of the President; nor to approve these 
“monstrous doctrines ;” nor yet to leave the Republican ranks and 
fight the devil with either fire or holy water. Wherefore, he ceases 
to continue. 

This is an interesting dilemma. In view of the average press, it 
is refreshing to find a man who will quit his job if its doctrines do 
not suit him. On the other hand, it seems a pity that a large country 
like this should not be big enough to contain two such good men, 
both in full swing of their natural activities. Mr. Hart is away out 
in our glorious Jumping-Off Place; and Mr. Roosevelt is reason- 
ably confined to the effete East. There seems to be no reason in, or 
out of, or about, the Republican party why Mr. Hart might not 
make a face now and then, if he chose, at some policy of the Re- 
publican leader. Besides, Mr. Hart and San Francisco are not the 
whole Pacific Coast, even on the Japanese question. The southern 
and more enlightened half of the State has much more mitigated 
views as to the Japs; and few of us feel impelled to get a divorce 
because of our disapproval of the President. We do not believe 
he is infallible; and when we think he makes a mistake, we say so, 
like good Americans—and keep on with our job, and with our gen- 
eral fondness for the kind of “usurper” this country has so long 
needed. Mr. Hart’s humor seems for once to have failed him; or 
perhaps the rather studied cynicism of it is ingrown. 

But this is a mere detail. Whatever we think of his decision and 
its reasons, no one who cares for and knows the literary life of 
California but will be grateful to Mr. Hart for the large work he 
has done; and wish him well in whatsoever further activity. . 


CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 
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TO CONSERVE THE MiS- 
SIONS AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


ITH the end of the California “winter” of 1907, a new season of 
W work begins for the Landmarks Club. Its task to repair and pre- 

serve the Old Missions -and other historic landmarks of Southern 
California will last for many years. Its example has spread to a dozen 
states; but in none of them has as much of this patriotic work been done 
as here in Southern California. The club has already repaired the chief 
buildings at San Juan Capistrano, San Fernando, and Pala. There is a 
great deal still to do at each of these Missions; to say nothing of San 
Diego, the Mother Mission, where only a few hundred dollars has been spent 
in- necessary protection. Furthermore, the Club has been given in fee 
simple the interesting Mission of La Purissima; and should begin pro- 
téctive work there at once. The season for such work is now at hand; and 
we should meet it with the ready funds to begin work as soon as the rains 
are over. 

The Second Bulletin of the Landmarks Club, though published a couple 
of years ago, contains a fair summary of the more important work done, 
with many illustrations. It will be sent free to any address. 

It might be easier to induce some millionaire to undertake this patriotic 
duty as a monument to himself; but it seems to the club the more American 
way that these monuments—a public heritage of California and of all the 
world—should be maintained by the contributions of as many as possible. 
The membership of the club is scattered all over the world, though largest 
in California. The annual dues are $1, life membership $25. There are no 
salaries, and practically no expenses beyond postage and printing; so that 
the income of the club goes almost net to the work. 

A prompt meeting of dues by all present members, and the bringing in of 
such new members as care for this kind of public spirit (which is saving for 
our children’s children what all travelers agree to be most interesting his- 
toric possessions of California), will enable the club to prosecute new work 
and add much to the heritage we hand down to the future. No other State 
in the Union has such Landmarks; but they are fast disappearing—and will 
altogether disappear unless saved by public spirit. 

FUNDS FOR THE WORK. 

Previously acknowledged, $8802.50. 

New receipts: 

Salmons & Batchelder, rent rooms at Pala, to July 1, 1907, $36. 

Eschscholtzia Chapter, D. A. R., annual contribution, $20. 

100 each—H. P. Barton, M. D., Los Angeles; J. B. French, Pomona, Cal. 
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EQUOYA LEAGUE : 


(INCOR PORATED ) | 
TO MAKE BETTER. INDIANS ; 














Se-quo-ya, the American Cadmus” (born 1771, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 
a written language. -The League takes its title from 
this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 
(“Sequoias”) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 
Redavoods of California. 

































UELTE beyond the childish satisfaction of Big Things there is a distinct 
satisfaction in working in and for a community always responsive to 





good causes. 

The Indian Rights Association, the great Eastern philanthropic body which 
has done mutch to mitigate abuses, is twenty-five years old, and has some 700 i 
members. It is in the great centers of population and legislation, and main- 
tains regular publications and paid agents. The Sequoya League is less than 
five years old, and has over 500 members in the Los Angeles Council alone, 
besides the New York and Connecticut Councils. This is a gratifying proof : 
that philanthropy grows full fast in the younger and more generous com- 


munities. 
é * 7 a 


The Third Bulletin of the Sequoya League has been issued, and will be sent ; 
to any address free on request. It contains the roster of members—a hand- 
some list of over 500 people from many states, cities, and countries—and 
brief review of the work already accomplished. It is a broad record—but it 
marks only the beginning of the long, steady fight for reform. The same 
causes of greed and ignorance (and “politics’) which have made our Indian 
policy a lamentable ‘story for a hundred years will always be at work. The 
only remedy is organized, centralized and permanent opposition by decent 
Americans, banded and bound to secure justice. This is the object of the 
Sequoya League—to bring together as a compact force those who care not 
only for justice to our wards, but for our own American self-respect as : 
guardians. Modest fees from the members of such an organization supply 
the funds for postage, printing, publicity, inspection, and other business 
details of such a work—besides relief to exigent cases of need. No court 
can be run without organization and money. Every civilized philanthropy 
nowadays follows the same business necessity—for justice and philanthropy 
must be done on business’ lines. 

The fees for 1907 are now due. The more promptly they are paid, the 
more rapidly, and the more continuously. the League can prosecute its work. 
RELIEF FUND. 

Previously acknowledged, $1648.50. 

New Contributions: W. E. Hampton, Los Angeles, $3.00; Kaspare Cohn, 
Los Angeles, $5.00; Jas. A. Gibson, Los Anvyeles, $5.00; Miss E. B. Scripps, 
La Jolla, Cal., $3.00;.Miss Mary D. Biddle, Montrose, Pa., $2.00; Arthur H 
Fleming, Pasadena, $25.00; M. C. Healion,: San Diego, Cal., $3.00. 

FUNDS FOR THE WORK—MEMBERSHIP. 
Previously acknowledged, $1659.00. 
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New Contributions: H. C. Gordon, San Diego, Cal., Life Membership, 
$50.00; Geo. W. Marston, San Diego, Cal., Life Membership, $50.00. 

Miss Charlotte Thomas, Pasadena, Cal., $6.00. 

$4.00 each—Francis B. Kellogg, M. D., Mr. Alfred Solano, Mrs. Alfred 
Solano, C. B. Boothe, Mrs. Adelia Bee Adams, Los Angeles; Major E. W. 
Jones, San Gabriel, Mrs. Helen J. Mason, Berkeley; St. Anthony’s Messen- 
ger, Cincinnati, O.; Miss Mary W. Bonsall, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Elsie 
M. Hodge, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

$2.00 each, Membership—James Montgomery, C. J. K. Jones, Miss M. M 
Fette, J. T. Fitzgerald, Prof. Theo. B. Comstock, Rabbi S. Hecht, Miss Rita 
Green, M. H. Newmark, E. C. Buell, M. D., Mrs. A. L. Stetson, Joseph 
Scott, Prof. Robt. Tripp, Prof. J. A. Foshay, Mrs. E. G. Smead, John B. 
Miller, Fielding J. Stilson, Dr. P. S. Dougherty, H. S. McKee, Lester S. 
Moore, S. M. Goddard, Herbert M. Bishop, M. D., Russ Avery, J. V. Vickers, 
Jas. C. Kays, Mrs. Lyman Farwell, Dr. W. Jarvis Barlow, Mrs. W. Jarvis 
Barlow, Walter Jarvis Baflow, Jr., Mrs. K. S. Vosburg, Miss A. Amelia 
Smead, J. Eugene Fishburn, Donald S. Barker, James Slauson, Dr. J. A. 
Munk, A. B. Cass, Rt. Rev. T. J. Conaty, E. T. Earl, Mrs. Chas. J. Fox, 
Kaspare Cohn, Eugene Germain, Mrs. Clara E. Capen, Wm. J. Hunsaker, 
Robt. N. Bulla, Mrs. J. H. Martindale, W. E. Hampton, Franciscan Fathers, 
Father Raphael Fuhr, A. M. Benham, Albert McFarland, Major E. F. 
Klokke, Mrs. J. H. McCulloch, Mrs. C. B. Boothe, Mrs. Felix C. Howes, 
Rev. E. A. Healey, Miss Olive Percival, T. L. Duque, Jas. A. Gibson, Frank 
P. Flint, R. A. Rowan, Godfrey Holterhoff, Jr., W. C. Patterson, Wm. Prid- 
ham, Mrs. Willetts J. Hole, Mrs. R. H. F. Variel, Miss Evelyn Hamburger, 
Mrs. M. J. F. Stearns, Rev. Wm. Horace Day, G. J. Lang, W. S. Bartlett, 
Mrs. G. A. Caswell, Dr. John R. Haynes, Judge J. D. Bicknell, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Eva S. Fenyes, Mrs. Wm. Stanton, Mrs. Laura V. H. Root, F. C. 
Bolt, Miss Anna L. Meeker, R. M. Furlong, Mrs. H. K. Macomber, Lawrence 
Newman, Mrs. J. E. Meeker, Arthur H. Fleming, Mrs. W. Nelson, Mrs. 
Robt. J. Burdette, Mrs. Caroline F. Dillingham, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Slade, Miss 
Jennie Williams, Miss Antoinette A. Williams, C. W. Smith, Mrs. E. S. Mc- 
Kittrick, Mrs. Geo. E. Hale, Mrs. P. M. Green, Pasadena. 

Mrs. G. G. Guyer, Altadena; T. F. Sutherland, G. H. Buck, T. Mitchell 
Prudden, M. D., Hon. Paul Morton, Miss Mary P. Robinson, Miss Marjorie 
Dana, New York; John G. North, Riverside; Miss A. R. Faulkner, Frances 
E. Ripley, Hon. Jarrett T. Richards, Santa Barbara; M. C. Healion, U. S. 
Grant, Jr., San Diego; Miss E. B. Scripps, La Jolla; Richard Egan, Capis- 
trano; J. B. French, Pomona; Seth Marshall, San Bernardino; Mark Sibley 
Severance, Arrowhead; Willard A. Nichols, Redlands; C. T. Brown, Soc- 
orro, N. M.; Helen Muir, John Muir, Martinez; W. D. Brophy, Bisbee, 
Ariz.; Franciscan Fathers, St. Michaels, Ariz.; Prof. Henry Morse Stephens, 
Mrs. Helen J. Mason, Berkeley; John T. Gaffey, San Pedro; Gardiner M. 
Lane, Boston, Mass.; Miss Grace Merrill, Milwaukee, Wis.; Miss Mary D. 
Biddle, Montrose, Pa.; F. W. Hodge, Washington, D. C.; F. A. Nolan, St. 
Paul, Minn.; James H. Wells, Glendale; F. W. Sisson, Flagstaff, Ariz.; Geo. 
E. Crothers, San Francisco; Dr. David W. Houston, Troy, N. Y.; Anna H. 
Searing, Escondido; Wm. L. Foster, Roxbury, Mass. 
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NATIONAL CITY 
By ETHEL GRIFFITH. 
ATIONAL CITY is a city of the future. More truly even than most 
N of the virile, full-blooded towns of the West has she “the nation back 
of her, the world in front.” But not to the future alone, despite its 
promised brilliancy, is abandoned her hope and her fulfillment. Already has 
she much to show in actual achievement 

Her location of itself has already brought her fame. Situated on a charm- 
ing, tree-spread amphitheater, sloping to the lips of one of the most beautiful 
bays of the world, upon whose stage is destined to be played a great and 
coming drama of commercial life; a land-locked harbor, unsurpassed for 
shipping facilities; an open gateway to the unbounded pathways of the sea 
hers isa future already beginning to be realized, to which no limitations may 
readily be set! 

More than any other single factor, aside from her natural endowments, has 
the railroad consideration governed her situation. The Spreckels Railroad 
Company has now purchased a strip of land through the city twenty-five 
blocks in length and an entire block between two avenues in width, which 
gives ample room for twenty tracks a mile-and-one-half long, and twenty 
additional tracks three-quarters of a mile long, any part of which may be 
diverted to the uses of depots, warehouses, stores, etc., and which may be 
added to, to the extent of one hundred square acres if required. A tract 
which is today practically graded by nature as the terminus of the largest 
single railroad that now spans the continent. No one can ignore the fact 
that the securing of this vast territory as the terminal grounds of a trans- 
continental railroad is not done to trifle with the fortunes of capitalists. A 


comparison of the territory acquired by railroad interests in San Diego 











IN A NATIONAL CITY LEMON ORCHARD 
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A NATIONAL CITY HOME 


points to the one conclusion that it is the intention of the San Diego and 
Arizona Railroad to do its commercial business at National City, and with 
an eye to the same unsurpassed advantages, thé Santa Fé Railroad acquired, 
and now holds, more than two hundred and twenty-five acres, occupying a 
water frontage of nearly two miles, already prepared as a railroad terminus, 
competition shall compel its use. 

Three hundred ships from one thousand tons upwards may swing at their 
cables in front of the grounds now owned by the San Diego and Arizona 
and the Santa Fé Railroad Companies. The depth of harbor is entirely 














A HOME IN PARADISE VALLEY, NATIONAL CITY 
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adequate, and the width of channel more than ample for every shipping 
facility. 

The most definite statement as regards the completion of the Arizona 
railroad that has so far been obtainable is that the actual work on the tracks 
will be commenced during this summer, and that there will be no interruption 
nor cessation of work until connection with one or more transcontinental 
railroads shall have been secured. 

The completion of this road, together with the Santa Fé, will unquestionably 
make the harbor of San Diego at National City, the terminus of not less than 
three trans-Pacific lines of steamers, together with the vast business which 
must come to the harbor originating at the western terminus of the Tehuan- 
tepec railroad. And to this business must be added the coastwise business 











THE CANON BELOW THE SWEETWATER DAM 


of the whole west coast of South America, Central America and of Mexico 

National City is now connected with San Diego by the services of eight 
daily trains on the National City and Otay R. R., but within a few weeks 
electric cars are to supplant the steam coaches and hourly or twenty-minute 
service will then be secured. The electric cars building at the Company's 
shops at National are nearing completion, and to expedite the opening of the 
electric line finished cars from the East are at this writing en route 

The town already possesses many of the modern assets of a large city 
She is lit by electricity and gas; has two telephone systems; graded streets 
whose walks are beginning in many quarters to be paved;.and she has too 
what sets her quite beyond the comparison of the great city that has lapsed 
into ugliness—she has more miles of beautiful street-trees shading her walks 
than any town of her size in the State. 
Her supply of pure mountain water is unlimited. The famous Sweet- 
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water Dam with its capacity of 7,000,000,000 gallons, upon which she de- 
pends, is. now full to overflowing. 

The public institutions of National City are of a high order. The schools 
are unusually fine; the High Schcol having received commendation at_the 
State University for creditable work. An increase in attendance in all 
grades compels the enlargement of facilities and the erection of a High School 
building, to cost $25,ca0, has’.already been begun 

People of many and varied religious views will all find homes among the 
different organizations here found. The Methodists, Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians and Spiritualists worship in churches of 
their own. 

An excellent Public Library, well-equipped, and well-managed, is located 
in the City Hall, 

Those seeking health (and no more equable climate exists than may here be 
found) will be interested to know that National City has two smaller private 
Sanitariums, as well as the famous Paradise Valley Institution. 

3eautiful homes, garden-girdled or orchard-set, flank the suburbs, and neat 
residences and business blocks border the main streets. To the investor, with 
her new and rapid commercial development, National City offers unrivaled 
opportunities; to the health-seeker, in her unsurpassed excellence of climate, 
she is not to be denied; but to the home-maker is her appeal greatest of all! 
The beauty of the wide, sloping sun-flooded stretch of her, flower-studded, 
tree-crowned, from terraced hills to a matchless sheet of glinting Bay, can 


seldom be withstood 
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COVINA—“A CITY AMONG THE ORANGE 
GROVES” 
By J. L. MATTHEWS 


HE above were the words which fell from the lips of Gov. J, N. Gillette, 
- of California, when he visited recently this fair gem set in its semi-tropic 
surroundings. No words more fitting could have been chosen in de- 
scribing Covina, the chief town of the far-famed San Gabriel Valley. Every 
boulevard and driveway for miles in every direction is-flanked with peerless 
groves, and the very atmosphere in the early springtime is laden with the 
perfume of the orange blossom and the trees laden with the golden ripe fruit. 
Along these firm, oiled driveways, ornamental vegetation of the common and 
rarer sorts grows in profusion, and withal are the lovely homes set in spacious 
grounds, where roses thrive in such varied richness that they appear volup- 
tuous even amidst indescribable floral wealth. Sublimely eminent over the 
landscape that blesses the eye from Cavina is the majestic peak of San Antonio 
and those of lesser altitude, but none the less beautiful, of the Sierra Madre 
range, with their snow crowns shining and sparkling like jewels. Covina has 
no superior in Los Angeles county for beauty of situation. Enhanced by the 
markings of civilization, its scenic loveliness, viewed in broad perspective, is 
hardly surpassed anywhere 
lhere is little danger of incurring any tourist’s resentment by advising him 
to tarry at Covina for more than a casual glance about him. Many things 


he will treasure in memory are to be seen in and about the pretty burg 





A COVINA HOME AT CHRISTMAS TIME 
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GATHERING THE ORANGE HARVEST 


To the homeseeker Covina extends a standing invitation. The right hand 
of hospitality is always extended to all worthy people to cast their lots with 
ours and enjoy the grandeur of mountain, the perpetual gladness of vernal 
life, fruiting and flowering in perennial concert, an atmosphere blending the 
ozone of mountain tops with the tincture of the sea, the convenience of civil- 
ization, and an opportunity of securing handsome returns for their labors in 
the cultivation of our groves. 

Covina was incorporated as a city in 1901, and at once took rank as one of 


the best governed cities of California, which position it holds steadfastly. 
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Our population is estimated at 2500. 

Covina is located twenty-one miles east of Los Angeles in the upper San 
Gabriel Valley. It is connected with Los Angeles and other points by the 
Southern Pacific railroad and the new line of the Pacific Electric, which 
furnishes hourly service, with a running time of 35 minutes, through many 
miles of the finest orange groves. 

The public schools of Covina are the pride of the people, and the buildings 
are constructed after the most approved modern plan. In all respects they 
are up-to-date. Our high school certificates are accepted in the leading col- 
leges and universities, East and West. Grammar school graduates are accred- 


ited in the high schools of California and all toher states 








HOLLENBECK DRIVE, COVINA 


The people of Covina are, emphatically, church-goers, and each of the six 
different churches are well attended. The Methodist and Baptist denomina- 
tions are both building new edifices to accommodate their respective congre- 
gations, which had outgrown their present church buildings 

No saloons exist in the city, and those who desire to raise families amid 
good social and moral environments find here an ideal community 

Covina boasts of-a beautiful Carnegie library, built in 1905, which is 
largely patronized. An especial feature of the institution is the children’s 
reading room. 

In few communities, even in Southern California, can there be found a 


people more universally imbued with civic pride than are the citizens of 
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Covina. The Covina Home Telephone Company occupies its own building 
and furnishes a complete and efficient service. Subscribers have the use of 
over 700 phones, including free connections with the towns of Azusa, Glen- 
dora, San Dimas, Charter Oak, Irwindale, and Puente. The Covina Gas 
Company, also a local institution, furnishes gas for both fuel and illumina- 
tion. The San Gabriel Light and Power Company furnishes light for Covina 
private homes and streets, which are well lighted by a complete system of 
incandescent lights. The Covina Land and Water Company, controlled by 
H. E. Huntington, furnishes the city with a pure water supply under excellent 


pressure. We have two national and two savings banks. Our stores are of 





A RESIDENCE STREET IN COVINA 


a high order, and all leading lines of business are represented. The Ven 
dome is a first-class country hotel. 

Our clubs are of a social, literary, and musical nature. The Monday After- 
noon Club, a ladies’ literary, federated organization, owning a handsome 
club-house on the corner of Citrus avenue and Center street; the Fortnightly, 
a gentlemen’s literary club; the Amphion, a musical organization; and the 
Covina Club, equipped with a suitable and charming building; the San Gabriel 
Valley Auto Club, with its fifty-seven autos makes frequent delightful runs 
over the fine roadways; and the Covina Valley Farmers’ Club, devoted to 
horticultural and public interests. Covina has also its full quota of fraternal 
organizations. 


Covina ranks as the leading orange district of Los Angeles county. Eleven 
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THE COVINA COUNTRY CLUB 


completely equipped packing houses are required to prepare for market the 
thousands of carloads of oranges which’are shipped from this point annually 
to the Eastern market. In annual shipments Covina ranks first in Los Angeles 
and third in the world. The raising of lemons is also a leading industry. 
3esides our citrus products, deciduous fruits and berries of every kind are 
grown in abundance. Agricultural products and grains grown on lands south- 


west of the city also form a leading source of income 
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